Reporters 
decline  pay 
for  Pike  Report 


Booth  duels 
Newhouse  for 
block  of  stock 


Judge  Medina 
urges  end  to 
trial  curbs 


The  Boston  Globe  prints  over 
3,500,000  newspapers  in  an  average 
week.  To  get  a  graphic  idea  of  what 
that  figure  means,  picture  a  wall  made 
of  stacked  newspapers  that’s  8  feet 
high  and  over  19,000  feet  long.  Or  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  Boston  Common 
three  times.  That’s  a  lot  of  newspapers. 
But  they’re  all  just  about  worthless  if 
they  aren’t  delivered  on  time. 

Patrick  Knight.  John  Diloreta,  James 
Murray  and  Frank  Nemeskal,  Sr.  are 
four  of  the  people  who  make  sure  that 
The  Globe  is  delivered  on  time  to  news¬ 
stands,  newsboy  distribution  points  and  I 
stores  throu^out  New  England.  In  an 
average  week  they,  and  the  190  other 
Globe  drivers,  will  rack  up  over  60,000 
miles  of  driving  time. 

If  they’re  working  the  morning  j 
paper,  their  day  starts  at  midnight.  If 
they’re  working  the  evening  edition,  I 
their  trucks  start  rolling  at  10am.  In 
either  case,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
to  get  around  Boston,  or  Massachu¬ 
setts,  or  New  England,  just  follow  one 
of  their  trucks. 

They  make  it  their  business  to  know 
how  to  avoid  traffic  jams  and  unplowed 
streets,  accidents  and  other  obstacles 
that  would  stop  most  of  us  cold.  They  ' 
know  to  the  minute  how  long  any  one 
of  half  a  dozen  different  routes  to  any 
given  newsstand  or  store  will  take.  And 
they  know  every  turn,  every  light  and 
every  shortcut  along  the  way. 

Because  of  their  skill,  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  pride  they  take  in  getting 
the  paper  delivered  on  time,  it’s  a  rare 
day  when  The  Globe  isn’t  there  when 
you  need  it. 

ihel!So£iton(^lobe 

Have  you  seen  I'he  Globe  today? 


Few  of  our  readers  read  the  other  LA  metro  paper. 
So  we  bring  you  a  nearly  exclusive  market  of 
over  1,000,000  loyal,  responsive  prospects.  And... 


help  you  sell  in  today’s 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


the  most  interesting  people 


h 


With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 

Editor  &  Publisher  published  weekly 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community — editorial,  advertising,  production,  etc. 

E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1975 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 

EdiP  ^fear  ^BOOk  published  April  1976 
Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  560  pages. 

Tear  Here 

Please  ^end  me 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 

i  5.00  '2/. 00  □  three  years,  $36.00 

*E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 

"  cl  -  25  ■  Bulk  ^‘rders  (5 -jr  more)  $22.00  ea . 

No.  Of  Copies 

•  *E&P  MARKET  GUIDE —Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

i  n  ■  .:i  ^.2 ’.00  per  ■  -  py.  Bulk  orders  (5  or  more)  $22.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 

Name . 

Company . Position . 

Address  . 

City .  State . Zip . 

HOME  ADDRESS  OFFICE  ADDRESS 

BILL  ME  BILL  MY  COMPANY  PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 

■  f-ay  ler  ■  ..  i;  saves  mailing  charge 

U.S.  and  C.  "  Only.  All  other  countries  $35.00  a  year. 


F-28 
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Order  these  3  Editor  &  Publisher  publications  today: 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
on  newspaper  publishing  and 
advertising;  complete  coverage 
of  editorial,  advertising,  and 
business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
news  of  syndicates,  equipment, 
related  fields  $15.00  per  year. 
issues) 


1976  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1976  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $25. 
per  copy.  (500  pages) 


1976  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 

Approx.  560  pages-di  rectory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $25.  per  copy. 
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RRST  CLASS  i 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


J Media  Records,  lnc.,V,X 

reports  that 
The  Plain  Dealer 
led  Cleveland’s 
umber-two  newspaper 
y  463,606  lines  during 
total  daily  retail  advertising 
’  353,542  lines  in  total  daily 
ng.  The  leads  are  The  Plain  Dealer’s 
.  In  addition,  the  six-million-plus 
jpped  our  closest  competitor  last  year  in  T 
tied  advertising  represent  70%  of  the 
loiai  piaceo  in  Cleveland’s  metropolitan  dailies  and  constitute 
the  biggest  share  of  the  field  in  Plain  Dealer  history. 

But  we’re  not  just  first  in  Cleveland  in  total  daily  advertising. 
We’re  first  in  Cleveland  in  daily  paid  circulation. 

By  42.522.  The  Plain  Dealer,  of  course,  is  Ohio’s  largest  newspaper, 
y^nd  in  Cleveland-Northeast  Ohio,  no  other  medium  comes  close  to 
^  the  number  of  prospects  we  deliver  for  goods  and  services.  i 
i^Or  to  matching  our  cost  per  thousand.  Buy  The  Plain  Dealer.  / 
^^We’re  number  one  because  we  pay  off  in  results.  You’ll  see.^fl 


By  any 

measuramenl. 
The  Plain  Dealer 
Is  the  ND.1  dally 
in  Cleveland. 


Represented  nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee.  Offices  in  principal  cities. 


Note:  In  1975,  we  published  11,397,715  lines  of  retail  advertising,  1,699,208  lines  of  general  advertising  and  5,592,249  lines  of  classified  adver¬ 


tising  in  our  Sunday  paper.  Linage  figures  shown  here  are  compiled  from  a  report  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  The  circulation  figure  is  based  on  third 


quarter  1975  reports  submitted  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  subject  to  audit. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Irene  Anderson 
and  Randy  Strout 
may  be  the  first 
newspaper  carriers 
in  the  world  to  retire 
on  pensions. 

A  pioneering  program  of  employee  benefits 
enabled  two  carrier  staffers  to  retire  recently 
with  pensions  from  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent. 

We  think  it  may  be  the  first  time  ever  that  such 
traditionally  independent  contractors  have 
enjoyed  company  checks  in  retirement. 

Times-Independent  carrier  staffers  also  are 
eligible  for  other  benefits.  Like  our  part-timers 
who  work  1,000  hours  or  more  a  year,  those 
who  elect  to  join  the  staff  are  covered  by  health, 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemployment 
insurance;  and  they  participate  in  company 
profit-sharing. 

Strout  started  delivering  newspapers  as  a 
schoolboy  in  1924;  Mrs.  Anderson  started  in 
1965.  Through  the  years,  they  and  other 
conscientious,  dependable  carriers  have  won 
many  friends  for  The  Times  and  Evening 
Independent.  They  have  earned  our 
grateful  recognition. 


FlOttOA-S  tCST  NEWSPAPft 


Evening  Independent 
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I  29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana.  Albany, 

,  NY. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stouffer’s  Greenway 
Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

j  29-March  5 — ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury, 


2-5 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  meeting,  Boca  Raton  Hotel. 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

6- 7 — Rocky  Mountain  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 

Little  America,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

7- 11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Semi¬ 

nar,  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7- 19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 

Reston,  Va. 

8- 11 — Monitoring  the  Media  Seminar,  Washington  Journalism  Center, 

Washington,  D.C. 

11- 13 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Sherman, 

Tex. 

12- 14 — Midwest  Circulation  Management  Association,  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 

orado  Springs.  Colo. 

18-19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  News-Editorial  Institute,  Molly 
Pitcher  Inn,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

18-20 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C. 

18- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke.  Va. 

19- 20 — Texas  Press  Association  Ad  Meet,  U.  of  Houston  Hotel,  Houston, 

Tex. 

21-24 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  Growth  vs.  No  Growth,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Fla. 

21-April  2 — American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Executive  Inn, 

Evansville  Ind. 

22- 25 — Penney-Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Workshop,  U.  of  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism  Columbia,  Mo. 

24-26 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Convention 
Center.  Hershey,  Pa. 

26-28 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Registry  Hotel,  Bloomington, 
Minn. 

26-28 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  Political  Reporting  in  an 
Election  Year,  Sheraton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

31-April  3 — Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  Association,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 


3- 4 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton 

Inn,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar  for  newspapers  over 

75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  The  Future  of  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy,  Washington,  D.C. 

5-8 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Aruba 

7- 10 — INPA/ICMA  Circulation  Promotion  Seminar,  O'Hare  Marriott, 

Chicago,  III. 

8- 10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Interstate  Adver¬ 

tising  Managers  Association  display  advertising  conference,  Shera¬ 
ton,  Gettysburg;  Pa. 

8-10 — Iowa  Press  Association,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
8-10 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Glenwood  Manor,  Overland  Park,  Kan. 
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THE  LARCEST  WORLD-WIDE 
TRADE  SHOW  WILL  BE  HELD  IN 


TERRIFIC 


TULSA 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM  EXPOSITION!  MAY  17th-21st,  1976 


This  will  be  the  53rd  An¬ 
niversary  l.P.E.  Exposition, 
whose  theme  “Energy  76  — 
Exploring  Energy’s  Horizons,” 
will  draw  an  estimated  40,000 
buyers  and  exhibitors  from  the 
U.S.A.  and  90  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Held  every  five  years,  it 
will  feature  symposiums,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  equipment  of  every 
facet  in  all  forms  of  potentii 
energy  sources,  both  fossil  and 
non-fossil.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  interest  in  the 
Energy,  Oil  and  Petrochemical 
Industries  —  world  wide  — 
this  year’s  show  is  expected  to 
be  the  largest  ever! 


PLAN  NOW! 


...  to  be  represented  in  the 
Special  Edition  to  be  published 
Friday,  May  14th,  by  the  TUlsa 
WORLD  and  the  Tulsa 
TRIBUNE,  which  will  be  the 
one  complete  publication  to 
cover  this  giant  show  in  all  its 
ramifications. 

Call  (918)  582-3161,  or  con¬ 
tact  Kendall  Somers,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  or  Roy  Berry, 
National  Advertising  Mgr.,  or 
your  Branham  man! 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 


Two  Independent  and  separately  owned  Newspapers 


Representatives 


NEWSPAPER  SALES 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


*'<‘//CATlON  AMD  fYppi 


Converting  To  DKitho® 
Or  otlsot?...if  So,  we  urge  You 
To  Head  The  Following 


If  you  are  making  the  "big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  — until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  facilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  peoplecan  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  prtK'essing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3.  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER.  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOPLATER.  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LfTHOCOATER.  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  platertxtm  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  platertxrm  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 


CATCH-lines  b, 


Lenora  Williamson 


Di'Lttno  <s  registered  irodemork  of  ANPA  Reseorch  Institute 


ONE-LINERS — After  the  Los  Angeles  Times  ran  a  one- 
liner  about  its  travel  editor  (“Jerry  Hulse  is  on  vacation.”), 
a  reader  promptly  sent  in  a  one-line  question;  “What  does 
he  do?  Stay  home?” 

For  the  record,  our  LAT  correspondent  says  that  Hulse, 
who  travels  about  100,000  miles  a  year  on  assijjnments, 
spends  his  vacation  in  La^^una  Beach,  about  60  miles  from 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  And  he  “just  plain  relaxes.” 


RECYCLING  COMES  FULL  CIRCLE— Items  arrive  at  a 
newspaper  office  in  varied  style,  many  jotted  on  remnants 
of  brown  paper  bags,  comments  “The  Black  Cat”  column  of 
the  Rockland  (Me.)  Courier-Gazette.  But  a  sign  of  the  times 
is  that  on  a  recent  Friday,  the  newsroom  received  a 
lengthy  report,  hand-written,  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of 
computer  print-out  paper. 


“THE  RIB  THAT  GOD  TOOK  FROM  ADAM  and  donated  to 
Eve  must  not  have  been  a  funny  bone.  From  all  outward 
appearances  women  don’t  seem  to  have  one.”  How’s  that 
for  an  opener  in  the  forum,  “Do  Women  Have  a  Sense  of 
Humor?”  by  cartoonist  Mort  Walker  in  the  Winter  issue  of 
Inklings  of  the  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art? 

Mort,  who  is  president  of  the  Museum,  goes  on  to  explain 
that  in  trying  to  assemble  an  exhibition  of  women  car¬ 
toonists,  the  museum  “produced  a  paucity.  Out  of  the 
thousands  of  cartoonists  in  our  collection,  fewer  than 
twenty  are  women  and  most  of  those  aren’t  what  you 
would  call  humorists.  They  range  mostly  from  cute  to 
soap.” 

So  while  Mort’s  in  trouble  with  that  short  article,  even 
presuming  he  is  correct,  the  rest  of  us  are  chuckling, 
laughing,  smiling,  etc.  over  his  brand  new  book  in  which  he 
tells  all  about  cartooning  and  cartoonists.  “Backstage  at 
the  Strips,”  published  by  Mason/Charter,  has  got  lots  of 
reading  as  well  as  looking — and  is  the  kind  of  book  in  which 
even  the  end  papers  (drawn  by  Mort)  are  funny  too. 


COLUMNISTS  STRIKE  BACK— The  Winter  issue  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  .Masthead  gives 
several  syndicated  columnists  chance  for  a  little  reverse 
flow  of  criticism  on  editorial  and  op-ed  pages — and  also  on 
the  state  of  their  craft. 

William  Buckley,  Jr.,  has  a  few  words  about  copy  editing; 
”...  I  weep  on  seeing  here  and  there  columns  cut  without 
thoughtful  reference  to  what  the  excisions  do  to  what  is 
left  over. 

“. . .  Moreover,  here  and  there  one  sees  one’s  column  with 
the  last  paragraph  or  two  missing.  This  tends  to  work  in 
cutting  news  stories,  but  should  not  be  expected  to  work  in 
cutting  columns.  .  .  .” 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  says  he  objects  to  “the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  variety  of  biases  among  columns  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  little  group  are  being  suborned  by  the 
same  people.  .  .  . 

And  further  on,  von  Hoffman  warms  to  the  subject;  “. . . 
as  a  tribe  we’re  still  monotonous.  Columnists’  choice  of 
topics  have  the  sameness  of  the  topics  of  Time  and  News¬ 
week  covers,  nor  do  the  treatments  of  the  topics  vary  too 
terribly  much. 

“. . .  I  also  think  we  columnists  do  poor  work  because  we 
are  tired  and  we  write  too  much. . . . 

“The  columnist’s  career  problem  is  to  invent  a  method 
that  permits  him  or  her — we  have  very  few  women 
columnists — to  keep  on  writing  while  rejuvenating  him¬ 
self.  For  the  perpetual  recharging  of  the  spirit,  insanity 
helps.  I  nurse  my  hatred  of  editors  and  my  anger  at  settled 
and  complacent  institutional  life  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it  keeps  my  eye  fresh  and  my  pen  sharp.  If  I  lose  my 
psychosis,  I  lose  my  livelihood  so  I  stay  away  from  doctors 
and  cut  my  vacations  short.” 
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The  intelligence  report 

The  Daniel  Schorr— Village  Voice — intelligence  report  con¬ 
troversy  will  continue  for  some  time  and  could  be  damaging 
to  press  freedom.  Certainly,  it  has  done  nothing  for  the 
advancement  of  a  “shield  law”  in  Congress. 

Publication  of  the  secret  document,  the  leaked  story,  has 
been  prevalent  in  recent  months  and  years.  This  one,  how¬ 
ever,  has  an  ingredient  not  present  in  other  such  cases. 
Editors,  columnists  and  reporters  ought  to  examine  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  average  reader  or  citizen. 

This  was  not  a  report  being  suppressed  by  a  bureaucrat,  a 
government  agency,  or  a  congressional  committee.  Essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  I’eport  had  been  reported  but  the  full  text 
was  not  available  until  Schorr  obtained  a  copy.  Schorr 
noted:  “I  could  not  be  the  one  responsible  for  suppressing 
the  report.” 

What  made  him  think  this  was  his  sole  responsibility? 

Publication  of  the  report  had  been  approved  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  But,  the  full  membership 
of  the  House  voted  to  countermand  that  decision  until  the 
report  had  been  cleansed  of  what  it  believed  to  be  important 
classified  information. 

This  was  not  a  whimsical  decision.  Enough  members  of  the 
House  were  convinced  of  its  importance  to  national  security 
to  take  another  look. 

We  are  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  all  the  arguments  about 
the  “people’s  right  to  know.”  We  have  used  them  repeatedly 
on  this  page  and  we  remain  dedicated  to  that  principle. 

However,  here,  for  the  first  time  to  our  recollection,  the 
people’s  elected  representatives  (the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives)  decided  in  behalf  of  the  people  (its  constituency)  that 
information  of  importance  to  the  national  security  (the 
people’s  security)  should  be  re-examined  before  it  was  re¬ 
leased. 

At  that  point,  a  member  of  the  press  disagreed  and  took  it 
upon  himself  to  act  as  the  people’s  surrogate  in  releasing  the 
information  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  people’s  elected 
surrogate  decided  otherwise.  It  brings  up  the  charges  we 
have  all  heard  before:  “Who  elected  the  press?”  And,  more 
and  more  people  are  asking  themselves  that  question, 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue  for  the  press.  It  must  insist  on  its 
right  to  investigate,  to  probe,  to  uncover,  to  expose,  to  re¬ 
port.  But,  can  it  expect  the  support  and  appreciation  of  its 
readers  if  it  exposes  national  security  and/or  international 
intelligence  information  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  believes  should  not  be  revealed?  It  is  a 
confrontation  in  which  we  believe  the  press  will  come  out 
second  best. 
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Letters 

PHRASEOLOGY 

I  take  mild  issue  with  the  criticism  by 
Vermont  Royster  and  E&P  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club’s  statement  on  press 
relations  with  the  White  House. 

The  dictionary  and  common  usage 
provide  an  additional  and  more  approp¬ 
riate  definition  of  the  word  “adversary” 
than  “enemy,”  which  Mr.  Royster 
selects  and  you  endorse. 

When  “opponent”  is  substituted,  the 
press  club’s  statement  becomes  not 
nearly  so  harsh.  Opponents  can  be,  and 
frequently  are,  friendly.  They  can  praise 
each  other  as  well  as  criticize.  They  sim¬ 
ply  are  not  on  the  same  side  of  all  matters 
at  all  times. 

And,  what  is  wrong  with  “necessari¬ 
ly”  as  a  modifier  to  describe  the  continu¬ 
ing  state  of  the  “adversary  relationship” 
between  the  press  and  whatever  presi¬ 
dent?  It  does  not  connote  “in  every  in¬ 
stance”  as  you  and  Mr.  Royster  choose 
to  translate. 

The  two  of  you  seem  to  quarrel  with 
the  National  Press  Club  for  failing  to  add 
some  phrase  such  as  “in  certain  times 
and  conditions”  which  might  have  met 
with  your  approval.  I  quarrel  with  both 
of  you  for  unnecessarily  adding  a  phraije 
of  your  own  imagining  which  does  not 
necessarily  meet  with  my  approval. 

Thomas  K.  Sanford  Jr. 
(Sanford  is  assistant  managing  editor 
Arizona  Republic.) 

9K 

ADVERSARY  POSITION 

The  idea  that  the  press  is  necessarily  in 
an  adversary  position  to  the  President  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  rationalize  the  re¬ 
pulsive  behavior  of  the  press  during  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  press  was  not  an  adversary  to 
Truman  and  Kennedy,  and  not  to 
Johnson  either  prior  to  his  escalation  of 
the  Viet  Nam  conflict.  For  Kennedy,  the 
press  functioned  as  little  more  than  an 
in-house  public  relations  outfit.  Then, 
the  adversary  of  the  press  was  anyone,  in 
any  occupation,  who  criticized  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

So,  don’t  worry.  The  press  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  going  to  be  an  adversary  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  elected  by  the  people.  Only  in  the 
case  of  activist  conservative  Republican 
presidents. 

William  Ferris 

Massapequa,  N.Y. 

*  *  ♦ 

ATTRIBUTION  FIRST 

1  take  exception  to  Roy  Copperud’s 
opinion  that  the  following  is  a  good  lead: 

The  federal  government  is  wasting  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  trying  to  halt  migration 
from  farms  into  cities,  an  expert  said  yes¬ 
terday.  (From  his  column  in  February  14 
issue) 

1  am  just  opposed  as  he  is  to  weighing 


down  a  lead  with  a  name,  title  and  affilia¬ 
tion  at  the  front  end  before  coming  to  the 
essence  of  the  story.  However,  I  believe 
that  readers  should  get  the  attribution 
first,  however  briefly,  when  the  essence 
is  somebody’s  opinion  or  a  charge. 

In  Mr.  Copperud’s  example,  who’s 
saying  that  the  speaker  is  an  expert?  The 
reporter.  Not  so  good.  What’s  wrong 
with  leading  this  way:  A  sociology  pro¬ 
fessor  says  the  federal  government  is 
wasting  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  halt 
migration  from  farms  to  cities.  That’s  at 
least  as  easy  to  understand,  and  the 
reader  is  immediately  tipped  that  it’s  Just 
somebody’s  opinion. 

George  Fattman 
(Fattman  is  editor  of  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat.) 

SAD  DAYS  AHEAD 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  (Jan.  31,  1976)  concerning 
the  L.  A.  Times  changing  it’s  distribution 
system.  Five  million  dollars  is  a  tidy  sum 
to  spend  to  gain  control  of  the  total 
newspaper  operation  which  in  the  end 
will  lead  to  the  public  being  ripped  off 
just  as  the  oil  companies  have  done  by 
controlling  the  price  from  the  well  head 
to  gas  pump. 

1  foresee  numerous  errors  when  cus¬ 
tomers  call  to  stop  or  start  their  service 
for  vacations,  etc.  with  many  disgruntled 
people  quitting.  And  how  soon  will  the 
Times  cut  off  dead  beats? 

No  doubt  they  think  the  new  system 
will  be  cheaper  for  the  subscriber.  Wait 
until  the  bills  for  upkeep  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  all  the  new  equipment  pile  up  to 
say  nothing  of  pay  and  benefits  for  new 
personnel  which  will  have  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  reader  or  the  advertiser.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  most  independents  receive  no  bene¬ 
fits  at  all  from  the  publisher.  Once  the 
publisher  realizes  the  cost,  it  will  be  too 


late  to  turn  back  to  the  old  system  and 
the  readers  will  be  paying  more  than  any 
service  charge  they  are  paying  now. 
Heaven  forbid  any  publisher  should 
admit  that  a  service  charge  is  necessary! 

The  truth  is  that  delivery  of  anything 
to  homes  is  expensive  and  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  by  most  businesses.  A  case  to 
consider  is  my  milk  bill.  One  third  of  the 
cost  of  the  milk  is  delivery  expense. 

In  my  opinion,  the  L.  A.  Times  will 
find  out  that  they  “never  had  it  so  good” 
as  when  the  Independent  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributor  was  on  the  job.  Yes,  he  is  still  on 
the  job  now  but  his  profit  and  indepen¬ 
dence  have  been  taken  away  and  he  no 
longer  feels  the  pride  in  his  job  as  he  did 
in  the  past.  The  service  to  the  consumer 
has  to  suffer  which  will  in  turn  decrease 
even  further  the  number  of  home  deliv¬ 
ery  subscribers. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  all  concerned! 

James  T.  Lacey 
(Lacey,  who  resides  in  Wyncote,  Pa.,  is 
an  independent  news  dealer.) 

Short  Takes 

Two  mirrors  were  apprehended  fol¬ 
lowing  the  police  investigation. — 

Washington  County  (N.Y.)  Post. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L - will  love  on  Rt. 

2,  Mishicot. — Manitowoc  (Wise.) Herald 
Times-Reporter. 

♦  ♦  * 

Now  the  young  outfielder  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Red  Sox  ranks  among  sports  immor- 
als  as  the  Associated  Press’  1975  Male 
Athlete  of  the  Year. — Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

*  ^ 

Ford  talked  briefly  about  his  gals  for 
the  future  and  what  he  sees  as  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  past. — Pasadena 
Star-News. 
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the  news  business,  facts 
are  a  dime  a  dozen.What  is 
important  is  the  weight  of 

the  ficts^the  balance  and 
perspective! 


Joseph  C.  Harsch 
Columnist 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Joseph  C.  Harsch  is  hooked  on  history— past 
and  present— rather  as  if  it  were  a  jigsaw  puzzle 
with  one  tantalizing  piece  missing... a  piece  he 
intends  to  supply. 

His  thrice-weekly  column  comes  about  as  close 
as  one  journalist  can  to  putting  the  whole  picture 
together— relating  people  to  events,  East  to  West, 
past  to  present. 

Joining  the  Monitor  in  1929,  Harsch  worked 
out  of  the  Washington  Bureau  until  1939,  then  in 
wartime  Berlin  between  1939  and  1941.  He 
managed  to  be  in  Honolulu  on  December  7, 1941. 

After  World  War  II  he  divided  his  base  between 
Washington  and  London,  doing  broadcasts  for 
BBC,  CBS,  and  becoming  NBC’s  Senior  European 
Correspondent — all  the  while  continuing  his 
Monitor  column  on  diplomatic  affairs. 

But  his  home  base  has  never  been  his 
boundary.  The  world  is  his  local  beat.  And  he  will 
probably  never  shake  the  nagging  impulse 
that  keeps  a  pattern-hunter  asking  of  events: 

How?  Why? . . .  and  above  all.  What  are  the  decent 

alternatives?  _  _ 

These  are  questions  he  continued  asking  as 
the  Monitor’s  Chief  Editorial  Writer  and  now  asks 

as  the  paper’s  roving  columnist.  They  uncover  the  , 

answers  that  help  make  the  Monitor  the 
newspaper  that’s  relied  on  by 
its  own  subscribers  in  120  coun¬ 
tries...  and  by  the  19.8  million 
readers  of  the  166  newspapers 
worldwide  that  subscribe  to 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Service.*  A  way  of  seeing. 

•For  information  on  this  service,  write  The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Inc.;  71.5  Locust  Street;  Des  Moines,  Iowa  .50304 
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CBS  suspends  Schorr 

Reporters  group  declines 
payment  for  Pike  Report 


Any  gift  that  may  be  offered  to  The 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  Pike  Report  in  the  recent  issue  of 
the  Village  Voice  will  be  declined. 

The  committee  issued  a  six-part 
statement  February  24  defining  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  episode  in  which  CBS 
News  correspondent  Daniel  Schorr  made 
available  a  House  Intelligence  Commit¬ 
tee  report  to  the  Voice,  a  New  York 
weekly. 

The  executive  committee,  which 
worked  long  hrnirs  on  the  statement,  is 
composed  of  Lyle  Denniston, 
Washinf’ion  Star  reporter;  Fred  P. 
Graham,  CBS-TV  reporter;  Jack  C. 
Landau.  Newhouse  Washington,  D.C.. 
bureau  reporter;  Robert  C.  Maynard, 
Washinf’ion  Post;  Jack  Nelson,  Los 
Anfieles  Times’  Washington  reporter, 
and  Eileen  Shanahan.  New  York  Times 
reporter. 

This  is  the  statement; 

"1.  Daniel  Schorr  approached  the 
Reporters  Committee  with  the  proposal 
that  he  donate  the  proceeds,  if  any.  that 
he  might  receive  from  placement  of  the 
Pike  Report  with  the  publisher.  He  did 
not  ask  for  any  commitment  from  the 
committee  in  return,  nor  was  any  of¬ 
fered.  In  other  words,  there  was  not 
quid  pro. 

“2.  The  Reporters  Committee  agreed 
that  it  would  accept  the  proceeds,  if  any, 
because  there  appeared  to  be  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  any  national  interest  would  be 
injured.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  Times  and  CBS-News  already  had 
access  to  the  Pike  Report  and  had  quoted 
extensively  from  it,  publication  of  the 
report  by  a  commercial  publisher  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  to  be  similar  to  such  under¬ 
takings  as  the  publishing  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  in  book  form  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post. 

“3.  The  Reporters  Committee  also 
agreed  it  would  accept  the  proceeds,  if 
any,  because  the  offer  met  the  two  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  committee  has  always 
attached  to  any  proposed  gift:  that  no 
obligation  to  the  donor  be  incurred  and 
that  his  or  her  identity  and  the  amount 
of  the  gift  be  disclosed. 

"4.  At  no  time  before  or  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pike  Report  in  the  Village 
Voice  has  any  member  of  the  Reporters 


Committee  had  any  contact  with  Clay 
Felker  (Voice  publisher);  nor  has  any 
money  been  offered  by  him  or  received. 
The  final  arrangements  for  publication 
were  made  without  the  approval  or 
knowledge  of  any  member  of  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee. 

“3.  At  no  time  did  any  member  of  the 
committee  have  possession  of  the  Pike 
Committee  report  or  access  to  it,  and  no 
one  on  the  Reporters  Committee  has 
ever  known  the  identity  of  Mr.  Schorr’s 
source  for  the  document. 

“6.  Although  no  conditions  ever  were 
or  are  now  attached  to  the  limited  aid  we 
gave  Mr.  Schorr — which  consisted  of 
putting  him  in  touch  with  the  lawyer  so 
he  could  make  his  own  arrangements — 
the  committee  wishes  to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  quid  pro  quo.  Therefore 
the  committee  has  decided  that  it  will 
decline  any  gift  that  may  be  offered  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the 
Pike  Report.” 

A  Reporters  Committee  stafl'er,  Libbie 
Keefer,  law  clerk,  told  E&P  that  no  one 
on  the  committee,  a  Washington-based 
legal  defense  fund  for  reporters,  has  ever 
known  the  amount  of  what  the  sale  of  the 
Pike  Report  was  to  have  been.  The  na¬ 
tion's  news  media  had  reported  in  the 
past  week  that  the  committee  was  the 
beneficiary  of  the  “substantial”  sale. 

If  the  gift  would  have  been  given  to  the 
committee,  the  group  would  have  been 
compelled  to  disclose  the  amount  be¬ 
cause  of  its  non-profit,  tax-exempt 
status. 

Schorr  suspended 

Daniel  Schorr,  CBS  News  correspon¬ 
dent,  has  been  “relieved  all  reporting 
duties  for  an  indefinite  period”  pending 
government  investigations  into  his  leak 
of  a  House  committee's  intelligence  re¬ 
port  to  the  Villaf>e  Voice. 

Following  is  a  statement  issued  Feb¬ 
ruary  23  by  Richard  S.  Salant,  president, 
CBS  News,  with  regard  to  Schorr’s  sus¬ 
pension: 

“In  view  of  the  adversary  situation  in 
which  Dan  Schorr  is  placed  in  pending 
government  investigations,  he  has 
agreed  with  CBS  News  that  he  will  be 
relieved  of  all  reporting  duties  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

“CBS  News  will  support  Mr.  Schorr 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


by  providing  legal  counsel  insofar  as  in¬ 
vestigations  relating  to  his  CBS  News 
activities  are  concerned. 

“We  will  fully  support  Mr.  Schorr 
against  attempts  to  require  him  to  reveal 
the  source  through  which  he  obtained  the 
report.  These  aspects  of  the  matter  in¬ 
volve  fundamental  issues  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

“In  respect  of  his  subsequent  actions 
in  arranging  for  publication  of  the  report, 
Mr.  Schorr  acted  as  an  individual  and,  he 
states,  as  a  matter  of  individual  consci¬ 
ence. 

“In  order,  however,  not  to  prejudice 
the  important  principles  involved  in  the 
acquisition,  and  reporting  on  the  report, 
we  shall  postpone  further  CBS  News  ac¬ 
tion  relating  to  Mr.  Schorr  until  all  gov¬ 
ernment  proceedings  have  been  re¬ 
solved.” 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by 
Schorr: 

“Experience  has  quickly  taught  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  work  as  a  reporter 
while  personally  involved  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  over  reporters’  rights,  and  1  ac¬ 
cept  that  reality. 

“Ido  not  seek  the  legal  contests  which 
may  lie  ahead,  but  1  am  confident  that,  as 
they  unfold,  it  will  become  clear  that 
what  is  involved  beyond  specific  details 
of  my  action  is  the  public’s  continued 
right  to  know  in  the  face  of  a  secrecy 
backlash. 

“CBS  News  is  supporting  me  with 
legal  counsel  on  the  fundamental  Free¬ 
dom  of  Press  issues  relating  to  CBS 
News  activities.  With  its  concurrence,  I 
have  retained  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.” 

An  issue  in  the  case  is  why  the  Vill¬ 
age  Voice  was  given  the  report.  Did 
Schorr  make  an  effort  to  distribute  the 
report  elsewhere  and  why  didn’t  he  have 
CBS  broadcast  the  report,  or  was  he  re¬ 
jected?  According  to  sources  at  CBS,  the 
network  is  satisfied  that  Schorr  broad¬ 
cast  as  much  of  the  report  as  it  wanted. 
The  January  26  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  the  main  details  of  the 
report  and  in  its  January  20  issue  pub¬ 
lished  portions  of  the  draft. 

‘No  choice’ 

Jack  C.  Landau  defends  himself  and 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press  against  charges  of  leaks  and 
checkbook  journalism  with  the  comment 
“we  had  no  choice”  and  the  statement 
that  neither  he  nor  other  Committee  trus¬ 
tees  are  personally  benefitting  financial¬ 
ly. 

Landau,  Newhouse  Newspapers’  Su¬ 
preme  Court  correspondent,  said  the 
Committee  “had  no  choice  but  to  give  the 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Booth  duels  Newhouse 
for  Foundation  stock 


News  Council  is 
urged  to  expand 
watchdog  role 


Booth  Newspapers  Inc.,  based  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  attempting  to 
outbid  publisher  S.  1.  Newhouse  for 
some  400,000  shares  of  its  stock  owned 
by  a  Michigan  charitable  foundation. 

The  stock  battle  for  Booth  shares 
began  this  month  when  Newhouse 
purchased  \17c  of  Booth  interest  for 
$30  million.  The  purchase,  which  makes 
him  the  biggest  single  shareholder,  was 
arranged  through  one  of  his  subsidiary 
companies  and  Whitcom  Investment  Co. 

Whitcom,  owned  by  the  John  Hay 
Whitney  family,  held  some  825,000 
shares  of  Booth  stock  it  obtained  three 
years  ago  in  exchange  for  Parade 
magazine. 

Now  fearing  that  Newhouse  may  be 
attempting  to  gain  controlling  interest  in 
the  company.  Booth  offered  to  buy  some 
404,850  shares  owned  by  the  Cranbrook 
Educational  Community,  representing 
8%  of  its  stock. 

The  latest  offer  was  made  to  Cran¬ 
brook  Educational  Community  through 
Goldman  Sachs  and  Co.  for  the  400,000 
shares  held  by  that  institution. 

The  Educational  Community  is  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  former  Cranbrook  Founda¬ 
tion  which  was  dissolved  in  1973  when 
the  Cranbrook  private  schools  were 
reorganized. 

The  Cranbrook  institutions  were 
formed  originally  by  Ellen  Scripps 
Booth,  daughter  of  James  Scripps,  the 
founder  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  her 
husband,  George  S.  Booth,  to  provide 
financial  support  for  the  schools. 

Although  Booth  officers  refused  to  say 
how  much  they  offered  for  the  shares, 
they  indicated  the  price  was  higher  than 
the  $36  a  share  Newhouse  had  reportedly 
offered.  Bid  price  for  Booth  stock  in 
over-the-counter  trading  closed  at  $30.50 
on  February  24,  the  day  Booth  made  its 
offer  to  Cranbrook. 

As  well  there  are  some  4.9  million 
shares  of  Booth  stock  outstanding. 
Overall  some  150  members  of  the  Booth 
family  own  about  37%  of  the  company 
stock. 

Newhouse  holdings  include  22  news¬ 
papers,  five  magazines  and  six  tv  sta¬ 
tions  with  an  estimated  annual  revenue 
of  $750  million.  Newspaper  holdings  are 
in  New  York,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Oregon. 

Booth  owns,  besides.  Parade,  8  daily 
newspapers  in  Michigan.  No  conflict  in 
newspaper  territories  exist  between  the 
two  companies. 

Booth  also  owns  and  operates  a  tv  sta¬ 
tion  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  public 
company  reported  profits  of  $13.2  mil- 
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lion  on  sales  of  $158.7  million  in  the  most 
recent  fiscal  year  ended  Dec.  31. 

When  Newhouse  originally  started  his 
stock  acquisition  overtures  against 
Booth,  his  company  issued  a  statement 
that  said,  .  .  he  did  not  seek  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  board  and  had  no  plans  for 
making  a  tender  offer  for  shares  of  the 
company.”  That  release  came  out  when 
he  acquired  the  Whitcom  shares,  a  week 
before  he  made  his  offer  to  Cranbrook. 

So  far  no  indication  was  made  by  any 
of  the  parties  involved  as  to  a  final  set¬ 
tlement. 

Publishers 
to  salute 
Pearl  Bailey 

The  90th  annual  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  is 
scheduled  for  May  3-5  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  City. 

Among  convention  highlights  is  the 
annual  dinner  May  4  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room  of  the  hotel  with  a  “Salute  to  Pearl 
Bailey”  as  the  program.  Proceeds  of  the 
dinner/dance  salute  will  be  donated  to 
the  Heart  Fund  at  Miss  Bailey's  request. 

The  convention  program  opens  Mon¬ 
day,  May  3,  with  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Breakfast  in  the  grand  ballroom. 
The  annual  labor  conference  open  to 
ANPA  members  only  (no  press  cover¬ 
age)  will  be  from  9:30  to  12  noon.  The 
annual  Associated  Press  meeting  begins 
at  10  a.m.  followed  by  the  luncheon  in 
the  grand  ballroom. 

The  general  sessions  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
Tuesday,  May  4.  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  session  is  from  10:30 
to  12  noon,  with  the  afternoon  program  a 
series  of  group  discussion  sessions  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  evening  dinner. 

The  annual  business  meeting  will  be 
held  at  9  a.m.  Wednesday,  May  5  in  the 
Empire  Room,  followed  by  general  ses¬ 
sions  at  9:30.  The  annual  luncheon  is  set 
for  noon  Wednesday  with  general  ses¬ 
sions  resuming  at  2:30  p.m. 

Correction 

Ward-Griffith  Co.  started  representing 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail  on 
February  1.  A  story  in  the  February  14 
Editor  &  Publisher  reported  inaccu¬ 
rately  that  the  South  Bend  Tribune  had 
also  been  assigned  to  Ward-Griffith.  The 
Tribune  remains  with  Story  &  Kelly  & 
Smith. 


An  independent  evaluation  committee 
of  public,  media  and  foundation  rep¬ 
resentatives  has  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  National  News  Council 
expand  its  operations  in  order  to  “help 
blunt  any  drive  to  restrict  press  free¬ 
dom.” 

The  committee,  whose  findings  were 
released  this  week,  suggested  the  na¬ 
tional  media  watchdog  organization: 

1 .  Continue  to  limit  its  coverage  to  na¬ 
tional  media  and  national  issues  but  also 
broaden  it  “to  cover  the  entire  nation 
and  all  media  whether  national  or  local  in 
initial  circulation.” 

2.  Initiate  investigation  of  significant 
cases  whether  a  complaint  has  been  filed 
or  not. 

3.  Invite  individuals  from  the  national 
media  to  participate  as  members  of  the 
council,  a  practice  currently  forbidden 
by  the  organization's  by-laws. 

In  addition,  the  committee  called  on 
foundations  to  increase  their  support  of 
the  council  and  urged  the  council  to 
“take  steps  to  bring  its  work  more 
widely  and  more  positively  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  and  the  profession.” 

Members  of  the  evaluation  committee, 
created  by  the  consortium  of  foundations 
that  provided  original  funds  for  the 
council  three  years  ago,  were  Judge 
George  Edwards  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  Cincinnati,  chairman;  Dean 
Burch,  former  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  Harrison 
Salisbury,  former  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times;  Lloyd  Morrisett,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  John  and  Mary  Markle 
Foundation;  and  William  Bondurant, 
executive  director  of  the  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  Foundation. 

Responding  to  the  report.  National 
News  Council  chairman  Stanley  Fuld 
said  the  council  would  make  every  effort 
to  continue  its  activities  and  “seek  to 
deepen  and  broaden  the  opening  path¬ 
way  which  it  had  hewed  out.”  William 
Arthur,  executive  director  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  said  the  group's  first  task  “is  to 
seek  funds  to  implement  this  report.” 


Harold  G.  Kern 

Harold  George  Kern,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and  the  Sunday 
Herald  Advertiser  and  its  long-time  pre¬ 
decessors,  the  Boston  Record  American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  died  February 
19.  He  was  stricken  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
where  he  was  spending  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter.  Kern,  who  worked  for  the  Hearst 
Corporation  for  50  years,  retired  April  1, 
1975. 
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Chicago  newspaper  ad 
sales  survey  probed 


While  a  marketing  survey  sold  to 
Chicago’s  3  major  newspapers  and  Ne 
broadcast  stations  is  being  investigated  att 
by  Federal,  State  and  County  officials,  2  ani 
of  the  papers  said  they  would  discon-  ve 
tinue  any  further  use  of  the  data.  wl 

Charles  D.  Fegert,  vicepresident 
advertising/marketing  of  Field  Enter-  re| 
prises  newspaper  division,  issued  this  sti 

statement:  an 

“in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  nil 
possibility  of  some  irregularities  in  the  du 
markets  in  focus  study,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times  will  discon-  1,( 
tinue  any  further  use  of  the  data  from  fo 
markets  in  focus.  af 

“However,  our  extensive  data  bank,  wi 
which  includes  readership  from  the  1975  su 
Carl  J.  Nelson  Inc.  study,  will  continue 
to  provide  any  information  necessary  for  n( 
advertisers.”  w 

Henry  K.  Wurzer,  advertising  director  aj 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said:  “Until  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation  con-  to 
eludes  its  investigation  of  the  validity  of  jp 
the  MIF  data  the  Tribune  will  temporar-  jp 
ily  suspend  further  use  of  MIF  data.”  tl 
The  Advertising  Research  Foundation 
began  conferences  in  New  York  this  g, 
week  with  Markets  In  Focus  officials. 

The  Chicago  survey,  done  in  1975  by  y, 
Markets  In  Focus  (MIF  Enterprises,  a  q 
New  York  Company),  involved  j 

thousands  of  long  interviews  with  tl 

Chicago  area  residents  who  were  asked 
about  their  buying,  reading  and  listening  tl 
habits. 

The  findings  of  the  MIF  results  were  .j 
heavily  promoted  and  publicized  by  the  { 
Tribune  since  the  results  showed  they  p 
enjoyed  a  wide  lead  over  the  Field  pap-  { 
ers  in  advertising  linage,  circulation  and 
lifestyles.  ^ 

Reporters  Rob  Warden  and  Charles  ^ 
Nicodemus  of  Field’s  Chicago  Daily  ^ 
News  said  in  their  story  (Feb.  21)  that  the  ^ 
survey  cost  the  3  newspapers,  a  Chicago 
magazine  and  locally-owned  broadcast 
facilities  (including  the  Tribune-owned  ^ 
radio  station  WGN)  $130,000.  | 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  reporters 
learned  Markets  in  Focus  subcontracted  | 
the  interviewing  to  field  research  com¬ 
panies,  one  of  which  was  operated  by  a 
Chicago  woman,  Henrice  Taylor.  ' 

Both  MIF  and  Miss  Taylor’s  operation  ' 
are  under  scrutiny  by  the  consumer  pro-  ' 
tection  unit  of  the  U.S.  attorney’s  office 
and  U.S.  postal  inspectors. 

The  News  said  these  investigators  are 
trying  to  determine  whether  MIF  misrep¬ 
resented  the  study  to  the  Chicago  clients, 
whether  housewives  employed  as  inter¬ 
viewers  by  Miss  Taylor  were  defrauded 
and  if  the  Postal  Service  was  used  in  the 
supposed  fraud. 
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In  addition,  according  to  the  Daily 
News  reporters,  the  Cook  County  state’s 
attorney,  the  Illinois  Labor  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  in¬ 
vestigating  Miss  Taylor’s  business, 
which  operated  under  various  names. 

Federal  investigators,  according  to  the 
reports  of  Warden  and  Nicodemus,  are 
studying  the  accuracy  of  the  MIF  data 
and  related  question  of  whether  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  the  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  survey  were  incomplete. 

Also,  whether  “perhaps  as  many  as 
1,000  interviews  conducted  specifically 
for  the  survey  by  Miss  Taylor  weeks 
after  MIF  claims  the  survey  was  finished 
were  included  in  the  final  survey  re¬ 
sults.” 

The  News  said  that  “MIF  insists  that 
no  data  from  these  Mater  interviews’ 
were  used,  even  though  MIF  formally 
agreed  to  buy  the  interviews.” 

MlF’s  president  Lewis  Alpert  refuses 
to  identify  the  source  of  1 ,000  of  the  4210 
interviews  that  he  has  “asserted,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  were  used  to  compute  the  results,” 
the  News  said. 

With  questions  being  raised  about  sev¬ 
eral  aspects  of  the  survey,  Alpert  began 
informing  clients  that  if  they  wished,  he 
would  try  to  arrange  for  the  survey’s 
questionnaires  to  be  submitted  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  company  for  reverification, 
the  News  added. 

Investigators  pointed  out  to  reporters 
that  the  question  of  whether  all  of  the 
survey  was  conducted  between  March  25 
and  May  26 — as  Alpert  stated  in  selling 
the  results — or  actually  continued  for 
more  than  2  months  afterward  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

They  ascribed  one  of  the  reasons  as 
being  the  fear  that  if  any  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  were  made  about  the  survey  time, 
that  might  raise  other  questions  about 
the  validity  of  the  data. 

Miss  Taylor  told  the  Daily  News  she 
had  not  been  able  to  make  full  payment 
to  her  interviewers  because  Alpert  had 
been  months  late  in  making  any  payment 
to  her  and  she  still  has  not  been  paid  in 
full. 

Alpert  told  clients  that  his  firm  had 
been  financially  strapped  and  had  been 
unable  to  make  payments  to  Miss  Taylor 
as  initially  promised,  according  to  the 
Daily  News  account. 

The  Tribune  said  that  Alpert  hired 
Miss  Taylor  for  $54,900  last  year  to  con¬ 
duct  interviews  to  determine  the  reading, 
listening  and  viewing  habits  of  Chicago- 
area  residents. 

Advertising  Research  Foundation  said 
it  will  audit  the  MIF  survey  results  to 
assure  their  accuracy. 


Stir  caused 
by  homosexual 
in  comic  strip 

Editorial  debates  on  what  subject  mat¬ 
ter  does  or  does  not  belong  on  the  comics 
pages  reached  a  crescendo  at  a  number 
of  daily  newspapers  with  receipt  of  the 
February  9-14  “Doonesbury”  storyline 
involving  admission  of  homosexuality  by 
one  character  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize  strip. 

Discussions  resulted  in  several  papers 
suspending  the  strip  for  the  week.  Others 
ran  the  sequence  and  later  sent  their  let¬ 
ters  from  irate  readers  to  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  and  cartoonist  Garry  Trudeau. 
The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal 
which  suspended  the  strip  for  the  week, 
moved  it  to  the  editorial  page  perma¬ 
nently  with  resumption  on  February  16. 
“Doonesbury”  runs  on  a  number  of 
editorial  and  op/ed  pages  instead  of  the 
comic  page. 

Both  the  Citizen-Journal  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  which  also  suspended 
the  strip,  offered  readers  off-set  prints  of 
the  suspended  story  for  stamped,  ad¬ 
dress  envelopes  or  on  request  at  the 
newspaper  offices. 

The  Cleveland  Press  got  more  than 
4,000  responses — 2,500  by  mail  and 
1,500  over-the-counter  requests,  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor  Tom  Boardman.  Editor 
Charles  Egger  of  the  Citizen-Journal  told 
E&P  that  the  combined  response  to  his 
newspaper’s  offer  was  2,000. 

The  Houston  Post  and  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  were  also  among 
the  newspapers  suspending  the  strip 
temporarily. 

The  Miami  Herald  did  not  run  the 
February  9-12  strips,  using  instead  a 
“timeless  sequence”  it  requested  from 
the  syndicate.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
February  15,  the  Herald’s  “Viewpoint” 
carried  reproduction  of  part  of  the  drop¬ 
ped  sequence  with  a  column  signed  by 
executive  editor  Larry  Jinks  discussing 
use  of  the  substitute.  Jinks  asked  for  re¬ 
ader  comment  and  told  E&P  he  since  has 
received  over  100  letters  and  that  opinion 
is  split  50-50. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  which  gave  “some  thought”  to 
the  question  on  not  running  the  sequ¬ 
ence,  said  that  no  letters  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Worth  Gatewood,  Sunday 
editor,  told  E&P  he  would  put  it  this 
way:  “1  would  have  passed  it  had  it  been 
Sunday,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
appeal  to  children.” 

1  James  F.  Andrews,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  Universal  Press 
,  Syndicate,  which  distributes  “Doones¬ 
bury”  to  450  newspapers,  said  they  had 
received  letters  of  complaint — some 
1  “quite  vigorous” — from  about  15  editors 
)  who  asked  that  the  syndicate  “convey” 
their  opinions  to  Trudeau. 
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Judge  Medina  urges  end 
to  trial  curbs  on  press 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Gag  orders  too  frequently  seem  to  be 
the  easiest  way  out  forjudges  faced  with 
trials  which  are  expected  to  command 
great  public  attention,  according  to 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina. 

The  jurist  who  is  a  senior  judge  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  (New  York)  urged  judges  and 
courts  that  “If  they  would  tighten  up 
their  own  belts  there  would  be  no  need  to 
resort  to  these  gag  orders"  in  a  live  tele¬ 
phone  talk  from  New  York  to  Columbus. 
Ohio,  where  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  met  February  19-21. 

Declaring  that  the  points  he  made  are 
often  overlooked.  Judge  Medina  con¬ 
tinued:  “The  muzzling  of  the  press  is  the 
remedy  which  is  all  too  readily  available 
and  which  requires  the  least  effort  by  a 
busy  judge." 

The  judge  described  the  flexible  pro¬ 
cedural  devices  that  are  available  to  the 
court  and  “which  are  sufficient  to  enable 
a  trial  judge,  who  knows  his  business  and 
who  has  a  stiff  backbone,  to  afford  a  fair 
trial  without  any  invasion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press." 

• 

Emphasizing  that  the  press  still  has  a 
long  battle  ahead,  Medina  repeated  what 
he  called  “a  little  piece  of  unsolicited 
advice  which  I  have  given  before  (E&P. 
Dec.  15,  1975.  see  pages  9  and  11)  and 
which  1  give  again  to  you  without  qualifi¬ 
cation:  Fight  like  tigers  every  inch  of  the 
way.” 

To  an  attentive  audience  of  4(M)  ban¬ 
queting  on  the  closing  night  of  the 
ONA's  43rd  annual  meeting,  the  judge 
said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  “see  you 
face  to  face,  but  1  am  now  in  my  89th 
year  and  my  legs  are  too  wobbly  for  me 
to  make  the  trip  to  Columbus.  Then  he 
launched  into  the  following  remarks: 

“In  every  phase  of  life  and  in  all  work¬ 
ings  of  government  we  need  light  and 
more  light.  Unless  we  know  what  is 
going  on  we  are  helpless.  This  is  expe- 
cially  true  in  the  field  of  crimes  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

“We  have  already  seen  a  display  of  the 
corruption  and  wrongdoing  politicians 
are  capable  of.  Without  the  news  media 
this  unbelievable  mess  would  never  have 
been  uncovered. 

“We  all  know  the  tie-up  between  the 
political  bosses  and  the  selection  of 
judges.  Is  it  not  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know,  if  it  is  possible  to  know,  why  so 
many  of  those  who  commit  crimes  of 
every  description  are  not  in  jail  where 
they  belong? 

“Does  it  make  sense  to  give  the 


judges  who  administer  these  criminal 
courts  the  right  to  issue  these  omnibus 
gag  orders  shutting  otT  from  the  press 
access  to  everyone  who  may  conceiva¬ 
bly  know  anything  about  the  crime? 
Does  it  require  extended  argument  to 
demonstrate  that  these  gag  orders,  this 
muzzling  of  the  press,  may  be  used  as  a 
cover-up  to  prevent  the  detection  of  lax 
criminal  law  enforcement  or  downright 
corruption?" 

The  judge  observed  that  with  the  case 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  so  clear, 
“how  is  it  that  gag  orders  have  made 
such  progress  in  the  last  year  or  two?” 
Have  the  newspaper  people  and  broad¬ 
casters  been  half  asleep  while  the  judges 
have  been  sneaking  up  on  them,  he 
asked,  adding: 

“I  think  this  is  partly  true,  but  the  real 
reason  is  that  many  of  the  lawyers  and 
many  of  the  judges  have  heard  so  much 
in  professional  circles  about  prejudicial 
publicity,  and  the  publication  of  prior 
criminal  records  and  confessions  that 
these  lawyers  and  judges  have  got  the 
whole  problem  out  of  focus. 

“This  may  be  because  many  of  them 
are  fooled  by  the  British  system  where 
the  newspaper  editors  are  clapped  into 
jail  for  contempt  of  court  if  they  let  out  a 
peep  about  criminal  investigations  and 
criminal  trials.  I  want  no  part  of  this 
British  system.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
ringing  terms  has  repudiated  it  again  and 
again.” 

In  some  cases,  the  judge  remarked,  the 
newspapers  have  complained  because  a 
gag  order  was  issued  without  notice  .  .  . 
well  that  amounts  to  a  concession  that  if 
notice  had  been  given,  the  gag  order 
would  be  perfectly  all  right.” 

• 

Turning  to  guidelines,  which  the 
judge  admitted  he  used  to  think  were  a 
good  idea.  Medina  said: 

“In  the  report  of  my  New  York  City 
Bar  Association  Committee  in  1967  on 
Freedom  of  the  press  and  Fair  Trial  we 
praised  the  Toledo  Blade  for  issuing  ...  a 
series  of  “guidelines  on  publicity  in  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings.' 

“Why  is  it  1  have  changed  my  mind 
and  now  think  these  voluntary  guidelines 
are  a  snare  and  a  delusion?  It  is  because 
some  courts  have  seized  upon  voluntary 
guidelines  and  turned  them  into  hard  and 
fast  rules  that  impair  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  of  the  newspapers.  That  is 
what  happens  when  you  make  conces¬ 
sions.  Being  nice  and  friendly  is  gener¬ 
ally  a  good  idea,  but  this  is  a  serious 
business.” 

The  judge  said  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
prejudicial  publicity  .  .  .  the  fundamental 


principle  is  “what  I  am  more  interested 
in.  That  is  why  I  am  in  favor  of  fighting 
every  inch  of  the  way  to  preserve  the 
First  Amendment  freedom  of  the  press. 
Whenever  you  compromise,  make  con¬ 
cessions  and  in  any  other  manner  run 
away  from  a  confrontation  on  the  merits 
you  have  a  mighty  good  chance  of  com¬ 
ing  in  last.” 

Medina  referred  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court’s  action  in  lifting  a  news  blackout 
in  an  Akron  murder  trial  (E&P,  Feb.  7. 
page  9).  The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
immediately  protested  the  imposition 
of  trial  restraint.  He  noted  that  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  vacated  the  gag 
order  within  48  hours. 

He  also  noted  that  “while  the  (Akron) 
situation  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
fundamental  situation,  it  has  great  sig¬ 
nificance  because  the  appellate  court .  . . 
said  the  Beacon  Journal  was  entitled  to 
relief  immediately  from  the  threat  of  a 
contempt  citation  for  publishing  tes¬ 
timony  that  Judge  Kainrad  wanted  sup¬ 
pressed.” 

Pointing  up  that  lately  the  publishers 
have  been  putting  up  a  fight  and  “the 
results  have  been  good.”  the  judge  men¬ 
tioned  the  appeals  court  vacating  a  New 
York  murder  trial  gag  (E&P.  Feb.  7,  see 
page  8.) 

• 


Earlier  at  an  ONA  session.  Dick 
Leonard,  editor  of  the  Mdwaakee  (Wis.) 
Joional,  said  that  lack  of  public  support 
for  the  press  has  created  a  situation  in 
which  judges  are  issuing  gag  orders  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  He  added: 

“1  wish  some  of  the  loudmouth  critics 
of  the  press  who  don't  appreciate  the 
role  of  the  press  in  a  democracy  could 
have  accompanied  me  on  some  of  my 
reporting  trips.” 

Leonard  described  a  condition  in 
Brazil  a  few  years  ago  when  “the  mili¬ 
tary  dictators  who  ran  Brazil  objected  to 
a  story  criticizing  them.  Army  trucks  were 
rushed  to  the  newspaper's  loading  dock 
and  the  entire  edition  was  taken  away 
and  destroyed.  The  people  of  Sao  Paulo 
never  saw  the  story.” 

Leonard  said  he  was  among  reporters 
in  Uganda  trying  to  put  together  the 
story  of  an  alleged  massacre  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Ugandan  king.  The  group 
approached  an  army  officer  and  asked 
what  had  happened.  One  asked  him 
whether  there  was  freedom  of  the  press 
in  Uganda.  The  officer  pulled  out  an  au¬ 
tomatic  pistol,  cocked  it,  pointed  it  at  the 
head  of  the  inquiring  reporter,  and  de¬ 
clared,  “This  is  my  answer  to  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

“No  one  ever  got  that  story,” 
Lenoard  said.  “Only  the  crocodiles  know 
what  happened.” 

Leonard  urged  that  besides  leading 
(Continaed  on  page  15) 
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ABA  delays 
action  on 
‘gag’  guide 

The  American  Bar  Association  House 
of  Delegates  approved  on  February  17, 
the  recommendation  of  the  ABA  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Association  Com¬ 
munications  to  defer  consideration  of  a 
report  of  its  Legal  Advisory  Committee 
on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  dealing 
with  judicial  restrictive  orders,  until  the 
ABA's  annual  meeting  next  August  in 
Atlanta. 

Edmund  D.  Campbell,  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Committee,  com¬ 
mended  the  report  of  the  Fair  Trail- Free 
Press  group,  but  said  that  in  his  opinion 
litigation  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
might  conceivably  affect  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  report,  and  that  recent  requests 
from  responsible  news  media  organiza¬ 
tions  for  postponement  of  action  by  the 
association  are  not  unreasonable  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  reiterated  its  opposition  to 
an  American  Bar  Association  commit¬ 
tee's  proposed  guidelines  for  handling 
fair  trial-free  press  issues  in  a  letter  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  to  the  ABA. 

“We  cannot  indorse  anything  which 
denigrates  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  press  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,"  ANPA  chairman  Harold  W.  An¬ 
dersen  wrote  Judge  Paul  H.  Roney, 
chairman  of  the  ABA's  Legal  Advisory 
Committee  on  Fair  Trail  and  Press  Press, 
which  drafted  the  guidelines. 

ANPA  noted  that  the  ABA  Committee 
had  made  several  positive  changes  in  the 
guidelines  since  the  preliminary  draft 
was  circulated  last  year.  Andersen 
noted,  however,  that  many  press  re¬ 
commendations  were  not  incorporated 
into  the  committee's  revised  draft, 
scheduled  to  he  presented  to  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates  at  its  current  meet¬ 
ing. 

Among  the  changes  recommended  by 
ANPA,  but  not  included  in  the  revised 
guidelines,  were  provisions  for  automa¬ 
tic  stay  of  a  contested  gag  order  until  it  is 
reviewed  on  appeal,  or  provision  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  criminal  trail  pending  re¬ 
view  of  the  order. 

“ANPA  also  would  have  preferred 
that  the  committee's  ‘revised  draft'  ad¬ 
dress  the  question  of  whether  such  or¬ 
ders  as  your  guidelines  contemplate  can 
legally  be  entered  directly  against  the 
press,"  Andersen  said. 

Weekly  acquired 

The  weekly  Clinton  (Miss.)  News  has 
been  sold  to  the  Hederman  family.  R.  M. 
Hederman  Jr.  is  publisher  of  the 
Clarion-Ledfier  and  News  in  Jackson. 
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Bill  Supples 

Pressman’s  idea 
saves  press  plates 


An  employee  suggestion  plan  which 
has  been  in  force  at  the  Fassaic  (N.J.) 
Herald-News  for  several  years  was  re¬ 
cently  revised  and  renamed  "Share  the 
Bucks.”  The  system  is  now  geared 
strictly  to  cost-reducing  suggestions  with 
the  suggester  receiving  5()9f  of  the  total 
monthly  cash  savings  for  the  First  two 
months  of  implementation  of  his  sugges¬ 
tion  and  20%  of  the  total  monthly  savings 
for  the  remaining  10  months. 

One  of  the  most  recent  suggestions  put 
into  operation  came  from  a  pressman. 
Bill  Supples,  whose  idea  has  saved  the 
Herald-News  the  cost  of  80  press  plates 
at  $3  each,  for  a  total  of  $240  from 
November  6  to  January  6.  Supples  has 
been  presented  a  check  for  $120  and  will 
receive  a  check  each  month  til  next 
November  based  on  the  number  of  press 
plates  saved  by  his  suggestion. 

Supples  has  devised  a  means  by  which 
the  area  identification  letters  on  three  of 
the  five  editions  can  be  replaced  without 
the  necessity  of  making  an  entire  front 
page  plate  when  no  other  front  page 
changes  have  to  be  made,  thereby  saving 
anywhere  from  1  to  3  press  plates  per 
day. 

At  the  rate  of  savings  to  date,  supples 
should  end  the  year  with  more  than  $300 
in  awards.  A  $100  U.S.  Bond  will  also  be 
awarded  to  Bill  for  qualifying  as  a 
member  of  the  Suggester  of  the  Year 
club  by  saving  the  company  more  than 
$1,000  a  year  with  his  suggestion. 

• 

Black  paper  cited 

A  plaque  marking  the  site  of  Detroit’s 
first  successful  black  newspaper,  the 
Plaindealer,  has  been  dedicated.  The 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  Detroit  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute,  attended  by  Alfred 
Pelham,  one  of  the  paper's  founders.  The 
original  site  of  the  newspaper  is  across 
the  street  from  the  institute,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  parking  lot. 


Reduce  6  ADS  groups 
to  4,  ANPA  says 

Further  actions  toward  greater  stan¬ 
dardization  of  newspaper  advertising 
specifications  were  announced  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Format  Committee  after  its  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  Times  Feb.  26. 

Committee  Chairman  Otto  A.  Silha, 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  reported  that  the 
committee  will  recommend  that  news¬ 
papers  eliminate  two  of  the  six  Adver¬ 
tising  Dimension  Standards  (ABS)  cate¬ 
gories. 

The  Committee,  formed  in  May,  1975, 
by  ANPA  Chairman  Harold  W.  Ander¬ 
sen.  also  noted  an  announcement  today 
by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  that 
their  standard-size  newspapers  are 
moving  to  adopt  identical  advertising 
column  widths,  spacing  between  col¬ 
umns,  and  margins. 

The  committee  also  announced  a  signif¬ 
icant  recommendation  to  newspapers 
now  in  the  8-column  format  that  when 
considering  advertising  format  changes, 
they  adopt  either  the  designated  “C” 
category  for  8-  or  9-column  newspapers, 
or  the  "F”  category  for  6-column  news¬ 
papers. 

The  two  ADS  categories  which  could 
eventually  be  “phased  out”  if  news¬ 
papers  adopt  the  committee  recommen¬ 
dation  are  the  “B”  and  “E”  classifi¬ 
cations. 

The  Scripps-Howard  standardization 
formula  calls  for  column  width  of  nine 
picas,  nine  points,  with  three-point 
column  spacing  for  advertising  pages. 
Margins  on  printed  pages  would  not 
exceed  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 


Leading  the  fight 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


the  Fight  against  those  who  want  to  re¬ 
strict  freedom  of  the  press,  newspaper 
people  must  wage  a  never  ending  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  jour- 
,nalism  profession  “so  that  we  will  be 
worthy  of  our  freedom.  We  have  to 
examine  whether  we  are  providing  good 
public  access  to  our  papers,  handling 
public  complaints  in  an  honest  way  and 
making  corrections  promptly  and  promi¬ 
nently.  These  are  the  things  of  which 
confidence  is  built. 

“We  must  communicate  to  the  public 
the  message  that  we  aren’t  too  big  for  our 
britches,  that  we  aren't  determined  to 
bring  people  and  institutions  down. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  free  press  of  our 
nation  is  working  responsibly  to  preserve 
the  free  society  that  has  made  our  nation 
the  greatest  on  earth.  When  the  public 
understands  that,  the  press  will  no  longer 
be  in  trouble.  We,  you  and  1,  have  got  to 
tell  them. 
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A  History  of  First  Amendment — Conciusion 


Freedom  of  the  Press  is  decreed 


By  I.  William  Hill 

It  was  December  of  1765  and,  with  the 
odious  Stamp  Act,  Britain  had  imposed 
crippling  taxes  on  her  American  col¬ 
onies. 

In  Orange,  Va.,  the  master  of  the 
Montpelier  estate  was  decrying  the  op¬ 
pression  to  his  14-year-old  son,  usually 
called  Jemmy.  Possibly,  as  he  held  forth 
on  the  tax,  one  purpose  of  which  was  to 
silence  newspapers  critical  of  the  royal 
government,  he  pointed  out  the  tax 
would  double  the  cost  of  publishing  a 
newspaper. 

It’s  not  unlikely  the  squire  of 
Montpelier  also  told  his  son  of  retaliatory 
deeds  of  derring-do  being  perpetrated  by 
secret  societies  called  the  Sons  of  Lib¬ 
erty. 

Because  of  several  requests.  Editor  & 
PiBLKSHER  is  making  this  3-part  series 
available  to  all  newspapers  for  reprinting 
with  credit  to  E&P. 

That  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  stir  the 
blood  of  a  teen-ager.  At  any  rate,  today’s 
historians  speculate  that  what  his  father 
told  young,  delicate  James  Madison  that 
day  may  have  been  what  turned  the 
boys’  mind  from  its  dominant  interest  in 
religion  to  that  of  revolution  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  law,  the  interests  that  were  to 
one  day  make  him  the  “father  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution’’,  the  nation’s  fourth 
president,  and  one  of  the  most  stalwart 
champions  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

James  Madison  was  frail,  bookish  and 
as  an  adult  was  less  than  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  Nevertheless,  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  area  of  such  human 
rights  as  freedom  of  the  press  led  Henry 
Clay  in  later  years  to  compare  Madison 
with  Thomas  Jefferson.  “Jefferson  is 
more  of  a  genius,’’  Clay  said,  “but  Madi¬ 
son  has  more  judgment  and  common 
sense.  Jefferson  is  visionary  and  theoret¬ 
ical;  Madison  is  cool,  dispassionate  and 
practical.’’ 

Certain  it  is  that  no  other  individual 
had  more  to  do  with  the  creation  of,  not 
only  the  Constitution,  but  also  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  especially  the  First  Amendment, 
establishing  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  1771  graduate  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (now  Princeton),  Madison  in  his 
early  twenties  was  serving  as  a  delegate 
to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  Virginia 
colony.  Later  he  served  in  both  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  legislature  and  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Always  a  reader,  Madison  devoured 
such  weighty  studies  as  Joseph 
Priestley’s  1768  “Treatise  on  Govern¬ 
ment’’  and  Philip  Tourneaux’s  1772  “Es- 
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say  on  Toleration”.  He  was  familiar  with 
“The  Spirit  of  Laws”,  Montesquieu’s 
comparative  study  of  governmental 
forms — republic,  monarchy  and  des¬ 
potism.  From  John  Locke’s  writing,  he 
learned  the  theory  of  a  policy  of  checks 
and  balances  in  government  and  he  was 
well-versed  in  William  Blackstone’s 
“Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land”.  He  also  absorbed  the  differences 
between  a  government  that  was  free  and 
one  that  was  despotic  from  Jeremy 
Bentham’s  listing  in  “Fragments  of  Gov¬ 
ernment”. 

One  of  the  differences  cited  was  “the 
liberty  of  the  press;  or  the  security  with 
which  every  man,  be  he  of  one  class  or 
the  other,  may  make  known  his  com¬ 
plaints  and  remonstrances  to  the  whole 
community.” 

Madison  was  a  member  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress  created  first  in  1774  to 
voice  grievances  to  Britain  and  the  one 
that  convened  in  1775  to  establish  the 
Continental  Army  to  fight  the  War  of 
Independence.  After  the  war  was  won,  it 
became  evident  to  Madison,  like  other 
patriots,  that  a  stronger  federal  union 
was  needed  than  the  loose  organization 
held  together  by  the  1777  Articles  of 
Confederation.  In  1786,  Madison  became 
a  prime  mover  for  the  convention  to 
create  a  permanent  constitution  that  was 
presently  scheduled  to  begin  May  14, 
1787. 

On  the  basis  of  his  studies  and  all  his 
governmental  experience,  and  using 
many  of  the  ideas  fellow  Virginian 
George  Mason  had  written  into  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Bill  of  Rights  in  1776,  parent  of  all 
American  bills  of  rights,  Madison  drew 
up  15  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the 
convention  in  Philadelphia.  Mason,  in  a 
preamble  to  Virginia’s  declaration,  had 
written:  “Among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  Conscience  and  the  Press 
cannot  be  canceled,  abridged,  re¬ 
strained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  in 
the  United  States.” 

So  busy  was  Madison  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  he  purportedly  spoke  more  than 
any  of  the  55  delegates  except  two — 
Governeur  Morris  and  James  Wilson. 

Even  so,  the  specific  question  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  received  no  serious  at¬ 
tention  until  September  14,  three  days 
before  the  convention  was  to  adjourn.  At 
that  time,  instead  of  Madison,  Charles 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts  wanted  to  add  a 
provision  to  the  almost  complete  Con¬ 
stitution  that  would  say  “that  the  liberty 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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From  Article  I 


Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  . . . 


of  the  press  should  be  inviolably  ob¬ 
served.”  This  was  rejected,  however, 
after  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  in¬ 
sisted  such  a  declaration  was  unneces¬ 
sary  because  “the  power  of  Congress 
does  not  extend  to  the  Press.”  So,  on 
September  17,  1787,  the  Constitution 
was  completed  with  no  freedom  of  the 
press  provision. 

Ratification  by  the  states  was  still 
necessary,  however,  and,  as  the  citizens 
of  the  new  United  States  studied  their 
new  Constitution,  there  was  more  and 
more  grumbling  at  its  not  including  a  bill 
of  rights,  including  press  safeguards. 

One  reason  was  that  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  taught  colonial  leaders  the 
secrets  of  propaganda  and,  in  doing  so, 
had  rallied  many  a  patriot  to  cry  out  for 
freedom  of  the  press.  Also,  there  were 
idealists  like  Thomas  Jefferson  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Madison,  said  the  omission  of  a 
bill  of  rights  and  safeguards  for  the  press 
was  something  he  did  not  like  about  the 
Constitution. 

Already,  of  the  13  states,  all  but  five 
had  established  some  sort  of  constitu¬ 
tional  recognition  for  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  first  had  been  Pennsylvania  in 
1776.  Of  the  eight  espousing  press 
safeguards,  six  had  written  into  their 
state  constitutions  that  freedom  of  the 
press  “ought”  to  be  protected,  sound 
enough  in  principle  but  weak  in  effect. 
Only  two  states  declared  the  right  to  be 
inviolate. 

Anti-federalists,  opposed  to  the 
newly-adopted  U.S.  Constitution,  seized 
on  the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights  provid¬ 
ing  for  such  things  as  freedom  of  the 
press  as  a  reason  why  this  or  that  state 
should  not  ratify  the  Constitution.  Many 
were  sincere;  others  used  the  argument 
as  a  dodge  for  their  actual  opposition  to 
giving  Congress,  rather  than  the  states, 
power  to  control  commerce  and  levy 
taxes. 

Virginia  itself  required  all  of  Madi¬ 
son’s  dignified  persuasions  before  it 
ratified  in  June  of  1788,  for  he  was  op¬ 
posed  by  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry, 
George  Mason,  James  Monroe,  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison  and  John  Tyler.  He  only 
won  ratification  after  promising  a  fight  in 
Congress  to  amend  the  Constitution  with 
a  bill  of  rights. 

Nine  states  were  required  to  ratify;  the 
ninth  was  New  Hampshire,  putting  the 
Constitution  into  effect  March  4,  1789. 

True  to  his  word,  despite  a  seemingly 
disinterested  Congress,  Madison  on  June 
8,  1789  introduced  a  series  of  proposals, 
including  one  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
based  largely  on  Virginia’s  Declaration 
of  Rights  as  written  by  George  Mason. 
These  bill  of  rights  proposals  eventually 


passed  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  which 
feared  they  would  interfere  with  states’ 
rights. 

Congress  did  go  so  far,  however,  as  to 
refer  Madison’s  proposed  amendments 
to  a  committee  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  11  states  then  rep¬ 
resented  in  Congress.  (North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  were  absent,  not  hav¬ 
ing  yet  ratified  the  Constitution.) 

The  committee  reported  back  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  House  adopted  17  propos¬ 
als.  The  Senate  rejected  two  and  com¬ 
bined  the  remainder  into  twelve.  Madi¬ 
son’s  original  idea  had  been  to  scatter  the 
amendments  through  the  Constitution  at 
appropriate  spots.  On  motion  of  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  Roger  Sherman,  however,  it  was 
voted  to  append  them.  On  September  25, 
1789,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  still  consisting  of 
12  amendments,  passed  Congress  and 
was  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

What  we  know  as  the  First,  or  freedom 
of  the  press  amendment,  at  this  point 
was  the  Third  Amendment.  The  first  two 
had  to  do  with  apportionment  and  con¬ 
gressional  pay.  Both  these  were  rejected 
by  the  states  as  too  trivial  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  thus  advancing  No.  3  to  the  First 
Amendment  spot. 

As  the  states  ratified  one  by  one,  one 
of  the  things  that  impressed  them  most 
was  Madison’s  assertion  that  what  we 
now  know  as  the  First  Amendment  was 
the  “essential  difference  between  the 
British  government  and  the  American 
Constitution.”  Virginia  was  the  last  state 
needed  to  complete  ratification  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  became  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  184  years  ago,  on  December  15, 
1791.  (Three  states  didn’t  ratify  until 
1939,  just  36  years  ago.  These  were  Con¬ 
necticut,  Georgia,  and  Massachusetts.) 

Thus  it  was  decreed  that  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free¬ 
dom  ...  of  the  press.”  This  wording, 
adopted  by  that  1789  Congress,  was 
often  interpreted  as  leaving  to  the  states 
a  control  of  the  press.  For  a  long  time, 
this  idea  persisted.  Then,  in  1868,  the 
14th  Amendment  was  adopted,  saying 
“No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

In  1887,  a  litigant  tried  to  argue  before 
the  Supreme  Court  that,  although  the  Bill 
of  Rights  had  not  limited  the  states,  yet 
so  far  as  the  first  10  Amendments  se¬ 
cured  and  recognized  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man,  they  were  “privileges  and 
immunities”  of  U.S.  citizens  and  were 
now  protected  by  the  14th  Amendment 
against  state  abridgement.  As  time  went 


by,  this  view  was  adopted  by  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court. 

Adoption  of  the  First  Amendment 
didn’t  put  any  immediate  stop  to  the  evils 
of  colonial  days.  To  silence  critics  of 
America’s  Foreign  policy  in  1798,  the 
Federalists  enacted  a  sedition  act  that 
resulted  in  several  newspapermen  being 
fined  and  several  others  sent  to  jail.  They 
were  pardoned  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
succeeded  John  Adams  as  President  but 
the  Federalist  Party  never  again  won  an 
election. 

During  the  Civil  War,  a  direct  military 
censorship  was  imposed  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time.  Again,  in  World  War  I, 
the  Espionage  Acts  of  1917  and  1918 
gave  the  government  broad  powers  to 
suppress  dangerous  writing.  Violations 
of  these  acts  actually  resulted  in  convic¬ 
tions  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Today,  some  military  men  think  press 
irresponsibility  is  such  that  newspapers 
should  be  licensed  by  the  government  in 
the  same  way  the  government  licenses 
broadcast  stations.  At  a  recent 
military-media  conference  at  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
one  Vietnam  veteran  wanted  to  bet  $10 
that  the  government  will  be  licensing 
newspapers  within  10  years. 

Now,  of  course,  the  real  challenge  to 
the  First  Amendment  is  presented  by 
those  contending  that  absolute  freedom 
of  the  press  can  deny  a  defendant  in 
court  an  opportunity  for  the  fair  trial 
promised  by  the  Sixth  Amendment.  Or 
that  reporters  can  be  forced  to  reveal 
confidential  news  sources  or  be  sent  to 
jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

Thus,  although  the  First  Amendment 
has  been  part  of  the  Constitution  for  184 
years,  it  is  still  subject  to  varying  in¬ 
terpretations  of  all  its  latitudes  and  limi¬ 
tations.  It  was  Adlai  Stevenson  who 
said,  however,  that  “Freedom  rings 
where  opinions  clash”.  And,  although 
the  final,  exact  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  may  be  still  to  be  decided,  it 
remains  true  that  a  free  press  is  one  that 
prints  a  president’s  speech  or  an  action 
by  Congress,  but  doesn’t  have  to. 

• 

Declaration  signers 
in  profile  series 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  an  illustrated  series  of  profiles  of 
the  56  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  profiles  are  written 
by  Wallace  Patterson,  a  consultant  in 
applying  modern  technology  to  recorded 
educational  materials,  and  illustrated  by 
Sam  Patrick,  a  former  staff  artist  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


ANCAM  looks  to  past 
to  spur  linage  growth 


By  Dan  Lionel 

Classified  which  experienced  its  smal¬ 
lest  revenue  gain  in  years,  .05%  in  1975, 
is  pulling  out  all  the  stops  to  accellerate 
its  good  start  this  year  and  again  assume 
its  starring  role  as  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  newspaper. 

George  Mcllveen,  CAM  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer,  ANCAM’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week  Chairman  is  latch¬ 
ing  on  to  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration  to 
point  up  the  role  classified  has  played  in 
the  growth  not  only  of  this  country  but  of 
economies  around  the  world.  He  feels 
that  the  human  interest  of  these  historic 
ads  will  get  people  thinking  about  using 
want  ads  ...  in  case  they  lost  the  habit. 

Here’s  the  ad  reputed  to  be  the  first 
paid  want  ad  in  the  U.S.  It  ran  in  the 
Boston  News-letter,  May  8,  1704; 

“At  Oysterbay,  on  Long  Island,  in  the 
Province  of  N.  York,  There  is  a  very 
good  Fulling-Mill  to  be  Let  or  Sold,  as 
also  a  plantation,  having  on  it  a  large  new 
Brick  house,  and  another  good  house  by 
it  for  a  kitchin  and  workhouse,  with  a 
Barn,  Stable  &  c.  a  young  orchard  with 
20  acres  of  clean  land.  The  Mill  is  to  Let 
with  or  without  the  plantation.  Enquire 
of  Mr.  William  Bradford,  Printer  in  N. 
York  and  know  further.” 

And  just  over  200  years  ago,  in  1767,  in 
the  first  edition  of  Adresseaven,  Nor¬ 
way's  oldest  newspaper,  an  enterprising 
young  man  placed  a  ‘Positions  Wanted’ 
ad; 

"A  student  who  has  finished  his  exams 
and  who,  in  addition  to  the  sciences 
learned  in  school,  “teaches  the  French 
language,  is  looking  for  work  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country,  as  a  tutor  or  as  an 
official’s  assistant,  as  he  also  has  studied 
some  law  and  thereby  aided  his  exam.” 

Canada  which  marked  its  Centennial 
as  a  nation  on  July  1967  is  represented 
with  an  ad  that  typlifies  one  of  its  leading 
industries  at  the  time.  From  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Daily  Globe,  July  1st,  1%7  file 
comes  this  ad: 

“Wanted  good  hands  to  sew  in  fur. 
Apply  at  194  York  Street.” 

The  first  ad  in  New  Zealand’s  Christ¬ 
church  Star  from  about  the  same  period 
heralds  the  beginning  of  the  ‘Business 
Services’  classification: 

A.  DENNIS 

HOUSE  AND  DECORATIVE 
PAINTER 

SIGN  WRITER  AND  GILDER  ON 
GLASS 
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GRAINER  AND  MARBLER 
COLOMBO  ST.  NOTH. 

As  Mcllveen  notes,  although  these 
countries  vary  in  size  and  language,  they 
have  a  common  denominator  in  the  Want 
Ads.  International  Want  .Ad  week  begins 
April  II  and  Mcllveen  hopes  all  news¬ 
papers  will  promote  the  special  symbol 
both  in  classified  and  in  ROP  both  before 
and  during  the  celebration. 

New  ideas  tried 

Making  her  bid  for  big  gains  in  the 
highly  competitive  Boston  market.  Roz 
Hooke,  recently  appointed  CAM  of  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  has  unleashed  a  hatful  of  in¬ 
novations.  One  that  is  attracting  ads  and 
readers  is  a  help  wanted  heading,  ‘‘Major 
League  Jobs”  under  which  only  posi¬ 
tions  paying  SI 8.000  per  year  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Selling  a  combination  rate  of 
Sunday  and  Monday  for  SI. 00  per  line. 
Hooke  filled  the  better  part  of  a  truck  in 
the  Sunday  sports  section  of  a  recent 
issue  with  display  ads  calling  for  every¬ 
thing  from  sales  engineers  to  hotel-motel 
supervisors. 

“The  Apartment  Place”  another  bold 
heading  across  1 6  column  builds  display 
apartment  ads  above  the  agate  in  a  broad 
and  conspicuous  array.  Auto  ads  are  on 
the  leadotT  page  of  a  special  “Autos” 
section  that  runs  for  6  pages  on  a  Sunday 
with  a  half  page  of  auto  related  editorial 
to  spice  things  up. 

“As  you  can  see.”  notes  Hooke  with 
her  very  British  accent,”  we’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  headway  in  what  can  only 
be  described  as  one  of  the  toughest  chal¬ 
lenges  man  has  had  to  face — let  alone  a 
poor  girl!” 

Real  estate,  it  is  generally  agreed,  will 
be  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  resurgence 
of  classified  will  swing  this  year  and 


NAB’s  Ray  Greene,  vicepresident  for 
classified,  advises  that  a  good  promo¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  plus  linage  exists 
during  “Private  Property  Week,  April 
I8-24.  According  to  Greene  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  million  Realtors  and 
Realtor-Associates  are  expected  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  event  that  will  stress  the 
importance  of  the  basic  freedom  to  own 
property  and  the  necessity  for  preserving 
it.  The  overall  theme  “The  Land — An 
Investment  For  All  Times  “will  be 
blazoned  forth.  Kits  with  educational  ads 
relating  to  famous  American  buildings. 
Mount  Vernon.  Monticello,  the  Alamo, 
etc.,  ads  on  home  safety  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  household  hazards  and  other  ads 
pointing  to  the  advantages  of  buying  a 
home  now  are  available  at  local  boards  of 
Realtors. 

At  the  same  time,  to  help  spur  real 
estate  ad  sales  the  NAB  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  major  real  estate 
sales  presentation  which  spells  out  how 
to  advertise,  when  to  advertise,  case 
studies,  four  steps  to  ad  writing  etc.  It’s  a 
available  on  cassettes  with  slides  to  NAB 
members  at  modest  cost. 

SC  .AM  A  reports 

“It  is  time  for  poor  mouthing  to  end 
among  classified  managers.”  Frank 
Quine,  associate  director  American 
Press  Institute  told  a  record  number  of 
CAMs  at  the  opening  session  of  their  4 
day  30th  Annual  SCAMA  Business  Con¬ 
ference  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

*  *  * 

“The  classified  department  is  now  de¬ 
finitely  part  of  the  ‘team’.”  Quine  said, 
“and  if  it  isn’t  that  way  on  your  news¬ 
paper  you  are  definitely  in  the  minority.” 

From  his  vantage  point  at  API  where 
seminars  are  held  for  publishers,  presi¬ 
dents,  general  managers  and  other  levels 
of  top  newspaper  management,  Quine 
concluded  that  in  most  cases  classified 
departments  are  being  given  their  proper 
share  of  respect  and  recognition  as  well 
as  flexibility. 

“Classified  revenue  is  simply  too  im¬ 
portant  to  today’s  newspaper  publisher, 
who  must  make  every  dollar  work  harder 
in  order  to  offset  unheard  of  cost  in¬ 
creases,”  he  said.  He  noted  that  clas¬ 
sified  was  generally  the  first  department 
in  any  newspaper’s  plans  to  convert  to 
new  technology. 

The  137  CAMs.  many  first  timers, 
were  in  good  spirits  as  their  president. 
George  Varner,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  banged  the  opening  session  gavel 
Monday  morning.  In  most  cases  the 
newspapers  were  registering  their  first 
black  figures  in  a  long  time  and  as  one 
speaker  put  it,  “Black  is  beautiful!”. 

Don  Whitworth,  a  CAM  of  2  weeks 
standing  at  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
which  carries  about  7'/i  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified  daily  said  “Real  estate  is  coming 
(Continued  on  pu}>e  26} 
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Without  a  keyboard 
thousand  pounds  of  scrap 


4 

so  is  your  typesetter. 


That's  the  honest  truth.  Without  a 
sophisticated,  efficient,  input/edit  sys¬ 
tem,  your  new  typesetter  will  be  as 
crippled  as  a  concert  grand  without  a 
keyboard. 

The  real  innovations  in  modern 
phototypesetting  are  being  made  at  the 
front-end  of  the  printing  system,  and 
front-end  innovation  is  AKI's  specialty. 


AKI  is  the  world  s  leading  manufacturer 
of  keyboards,  and  AKI  has  input/edit 
keyboards  and  terminals  for  virtually 
every  major  typesetting  line.  They  are 
terminals  that  won't  lock  you  into  type¬ 
setting  equipment  that  you  may  soon 
outgrow. 

Think  about  the  keyboard  before 
you  buy  your  new  typesetter.  Then  con¬ 
tact  the  front-end  specialists  at  AKI 
Their  keyboard^  play  your  song. 


For  complete  information  on  AKI  s 
input/edit  systems  write  Automix  Key¬ 
boards,  Inc.,  4200  150th  N.E.,  Red¬ 
mond.  WA  98052  or  call  206-885-8800 
anytime  and  ask  for  Linda  Lewis,  our 
Customer  Representative. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


CIRCULATION 


District  sales  managers 
sell  non-subscribers 


By  Sam  Harris 

Circulation  District  Manager, 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 

The  most  difficult  dimension  in  estab¬ 
lishing  any  sales  campaign  is  to  convince 
the  prospect  that  he  needs  what  you  have 
to  offer. 

Working  from  within  a  limited  promo¬ 
tional  budget,  which  preempted  the  use 
of  bill  boards,  radio  or  television,  we 
selected  a  simplified  tactical  approach 
for  our  initial  contact. 

We  printed  three  paper  wrappers  each 
geared  at  stressing  product  content. 
These  wrappers  variously  contained  in¬ 
formation  relating  the  savings  advantage 
gained  by  using  coupons  and  advertising 
as  a  shopping  guide,  the  paper’s  educa¬ 
tional  and  informational  value  for  the 
whole  family,  and  the  low  cost  of  daily 
subscription.  Each  wrapper’s  back  side 
was  printed  with  the  words  “BE  MY 
GUEST.  ” 

The  next  move  was  to  prepare  a  sur¬ 
vey  sheet  which  would  enable  the  sol¬ 
icitor  to  make  careful  notation  of  each 
respondent’s  reason  for  non¬ 
subscription.  This  survey  sheet  was 
printed  on  grid  paper  to  facilitate  quick 
compilation  of  date  and  contained 
categories  ranging  from  editorial  content 


to  quality  of  service  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  respondent. 

The  third  and  final  strategy  was  the 
composition  of  a  letter  to  those  non¬ 
subscribers  who  were  not  contacted  dur¬ 
ing  the  solicitation  period  in  their  area.  In 
this  letter  we  apologized  for  not  reaching 
them  at  home  and  reiterated  the  essential 
information  found  on  the  three  paper 
wrappers  and  survey. 

With  these  steps  toward  mobilization 
taken  each  district  sales  manager  ob¬ 
tained,  on  a  weekly  basis,  a  list  of  25-30 
non-subscribers  from  a  selected  carrier 
(carriers).  This  list  was  drawn  from  both 
the  district  managers’  “good”  and 
“poor”  areas  and  deposited  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  at  the  beginning  of 
each  week. 

The  next  step  was  to  provide  the  car¬ 
rier  with  “free  sample  copies’’  of  the 
Flint  Journal  for  three  consecutive  days 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  the  paper 
wrappers.  After  the  three  days  of  free 
delivery  (propagandizing)  which  allowed 
the  non-subscriber  to  become 
familiarized  with  both  the  product’s  con¬ 
tent  and  the  quality  of  service  provided 
by  the  carrier  servicing  that  route,  the 
district  sales  manager  made  his  initial 
personal  contact. 


FOR  QUICK  RETURN  OF 
YOUR  TEST  DOLLARS, 
LET  THEM  LOOSE 
IN  ALTOONA! 


•  Isolated  from 
outside  media 

•  Typical,  for 
valid  results 


•  Compact  for  ease 
of  distribution 

•  Convenient  for 
shipping 

•  All-out  support 
from  retailers 


JUST  3  DAYS  LEAD 
TIME  FOR  ROP  OR 
HI-FI  COLOR  CLOSING 


Like  homing  pigeons^  they  fly 
back  from  the  98%  of  Altoona 
families — 4  out  of  5  in  our  Blair 
County  metro — who  get  their 
daily  shopping  news  from 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SRirtor 


Low  rates,  too.  Call  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Mgr.,  814-944-7171. 


During  this  primary  contact  the  district 
sales  manager  greeted  the  prospect  with 
either  that  day’s  issue  of  the  paper  or  a 
current  copy  of  the  Journal’s  T.V. 
Munazine. 

After  citing  the  information  found  in 
the  three  paper  wrappers  the  district 
sales  manager  made  note  of  the  pros¬ 
pect’s  reason  for  non-subscription  on  his 
survey  sheet  and  attempted  to  sell  the 
prospect  on  the  basis  of  this  information. 

If  no  contact  was  made  a  letter  to  our 
non-subscriber  was  left  and  a  follow-up 
visit  or  phone  call  was  made. 

By  establishing  a  competitive  atmos¬ 
phere  among  our  district  sales  managers 
through  the  use  of  weekly  bar  graphs 
plotting  percentage  of  sales  vs.  pros¬ 
pects,  we  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  low 
non-contact  rate. 

Information  obtained  from  our  survey 
data  was  carefully  scrutinized  and  re¬ 
lated  to  editorial  whenever  a  strength  or 
weakness  was  indicated. 

This  data  was  also  useful  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  route  basis  in  helping  the  district 
sales  manager  trouble  shoot  potential 
service  problems  and  as  a  point  of  refer¬ 
ence  during  future  contacts  with  the 
non-subscriber. 

Numerous  criticisms  have  been 
leveled  against  this  basic  approach;  it  has 
been  described  as  lackluster,  mundane 
and  archaic.  Yet.  despite  these  weightly 
criticisms  we  have  determined  that  a  di¬ 
rect  sales  contact  by  the  district  sales 
manager  netted  far  superior  “real"  re¬ 
sults  when  compared  with  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  “crewing”  or  carrier  contest. 
During  our  first  year  of  primary  solicita¬ 
tions  we  succeeded  in  2,253  sales;  ob¬ 
taining  IS.49f  sales  success  vs.  non¬ 
subscribers  solicited  and  25.59f  sales 
success  vs.  non-subscribers  contacted. 
We  achieved  an  overall  gain  in  daily  paid 
circulation  on  both  the  City  and  Subur¬ 
ban  “fronts”  of  29^ — victory  was  at  long 
last  ours. 

• 

Heavy  promotion 
backs  sports  section 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
launched  its  daily  “Sports  Today” 
magazine  format  sports  section  Feb¬ 
ruary  2  with  the  fnost  massive  adver¬ 
tising  kickoff  in  the  paper’s  history. 

Saturation  radio  spot  schedules  on 
24  area  stations  feature  Los  Angeles 
Laker  Coach,  Bill  Sharman,  and  other 
sports  authorities  reacting  to  the  ex¬ 
panded  sports  section’s  new  16-page 
magazine  format. 

Backing  up  the  radio  schedule  are 
4-color  King-size  posters  on  1,000 
Rapid  Transit  District  busses,  plus  half 
the  Santa  Monica  and  Culver  City  bus 
fleets. 

Bus  poster  copy  and  graphics  repeat 
on  18,000  rack  cards  at  point-of- 
purchase. 
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The  Autokon 
process  reproduction 
system 


Use  it 

instead  of  your 
process  cameras 
because: 


The  Autokon  is  a  totally  new  way  to  get  all  kinds  of 
process  camera  output — one  that  can  be  cost  and  per¬ 
formance  justified,  even  if  you  have  all  the  process  cam¬ 
eras  you  need. 

You  can  install  it  where  it  does  the  most  good.  Almost 
anyone  can  produce  consistently  high  quality  halftones, 
line  work  (even  special  effects)  with  just  a  few  hours 
training.  And  since  the  Autokon  requires  no  darkroom  or 
plumbing,  you  can  install  it  wherever  reproductions  are 
needed — or  wherever  delays  are  caused  by  bottlenecks 
in  the  camera  department. 


You  can  cut  costs.  The  Autokon  sets-up  in  seconds  and 
delivers  repros  ready  for  paste-up  in  minutes.  It  outputs 
combination  linework  and  halftones  on  the  same  page 
(eliminating  separate  screening  operations  and  strip¬ 
ping);  produces  reverses  in  one  step  (instead  of  three); 
masks  white  backgrounds  from  artwork  (eliminating 
rubyliths  and  multi-step  camera  operations);  and  auto¬ 
matically  corrects  mid-tone  distortion  (enabling  the  use 
of  lower  cost  plates). 

You  can  improve  ad  service  and  lineage  billing.  The 
Autokon  cuts  artwork  preparation  time  and  easily  pro¬ 
duces  special  effects  that  may  have  been  too  time-con¬ 
suming  or  expensive  to  offer  before.  It  lets  you  shrink, 
stretch  or  slant  copy;  produce  reverses  and  effects — all 
by  setting  a  few  dials.  And  you  can  reproportion  artwork, 
reducing  ads  to  fit  your  column  width  while  maintaining 
full  lineage  billing. 

You  can  enhance  artwork  quality.  Individual  controls  let 
you  alter  highlights,  shadows,  mid-tones  and  the  con¬ 
trast  of  any  photo.  And  halftone  dots  can  be  manipulated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  virtually  any  production 
operation. 

Contact  ECRM  for  complete  details.  You'll  find  you  can 
justify  an  Autokon  even  if  you  don’t  need  another 
process  camera. 

The  Autokon  makes 
process  reproduction 
simpler  and  cheaper . . . 

(the  way  office  copiers 
simplified  and  economized 
paperwork  duplication) 


ECRM,  INC. 

205  BURLINGTON  ROAD 
BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
(617)  275-1760,  TELEX  92-3349 


Robert  Jackson,  president  and  man¬ 
ager,  Anderson  (Ind.)  Newspapers — to 
president  and  publisher.  Charles 
Laughlin,  secretary  and  treasurer — to 
general  manager  as  well.  Jane  Scott, 
vicepresident — to  editor  of  \\\q  Anderson 
Herald  and  David  Jackson — to  editor  of 
the  Ballet  in. 

*  *  4c 

Richard  Slaymaker,  former  copy 
editor,  Beaumont  (Te\.)  Journal — to  city 
editor,  Beaumont  Enterprise.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joe  Broughton,  now  editor  of  the 
Jasper  (Tex.)  News  Boy. 

4c  4c  4c 

Harry  Anderson,  associate  editor, 
Hunterdon  County  (N.J.)  Democrat — to 
managing  editor. 

4c  4t  4c 

David  Carter,  former  p.r.  writer  for 
Knott’s  Berry  Farm — now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Nevada  County  (Calif.)  Nuggett. 

4c  4c  4* 

Joseph  Doherty,  retired  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  admiriistration,  Boston 
Globe — to  executive  director,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  to  succeed  John  Herbert,  now 
president  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Cooperative  Bank. 

4c  4e  4c 

Robert  Alden,  assistant  news  editor, 
Washington  Post — inaugurated  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.C. 


In  smaller  cities,  like  the  Thomson  markets,  reading 
the  daily  newspaper  is  a  familyactivity.  The  young 
people,  like  adults,  find  news  and  feature  items  to 
their  specific  interest  Smaller  city  newspapers  are 
more  intimately  involved  in  the  local  milieu  with  an 
editorial  content  in  keeping  with  afamily  journal. 

Advertisers  using  Thomson  daily  newspapers 
find  their  messages  attract  an  audience  of  children 
and  youths  as  well  as  adults  Try  it !  You'll  see 
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news-people 


Maureen  Taylor,  women’s  editor, 
Boston  Herald  American — named  editor 
of  “Weekender  Magazine.’’  Ginny 
Bohlin,  women’s  columnist — takes  over 
Taylor’s  former  post.  Loretta 
McLaughlin,  medical  editor — now  with 
the  Boston  Globe.  John  Langone — 
rejoined  the  Herald  American. 

4c  4c  4c 

VoL.NEY  OsHA,  promotional  advertising 
manager,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times — retired. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  Le  Rossingol  II,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal-Star  Printing  Co., 
Lincoln,  Neb. — given  additional  post  of 
assistant  to  the  general  manager. 
Leonard  Stroh,  head  of  the  accounting 
department — named  controller.  Gary 
Powell,  accounting  department 
supervisor — ^to  assistant  controller. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bill  Saari,  assistant  financial  editor, 
defunct  Chicago  Today — now  with  the 
Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe. 

4c  4(  4c 

Luther  Shaw,  former  reporter, 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen — to  planning 
coordinator  for  Haywood  County,  N.C. 

4c  4c  4c 

Steven  Adler,  assistant  city  editor, 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Republic — to 
city  editor  to  succeed  Edward  Stover, 
now  managing  editor  of  the  Bellevue 
(Wash.)  American. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Mitting,  now  with  the  UPl  com¬ 
munications  network  in  Brussels — 
named  communications  manager  for 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Timothy  Kenny,  assistant  city  editor, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal — to  city 
editor,  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 

4c  4c  4c 

Tom  Ferschweiler,  farm  editor,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal — winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  agricultural  writing  awarded  by 
CIBA-Geigy  Corp. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gene  Matthews,  former  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  advertising 
salesman — to  acting  city  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ludwig  Cinatl — assistant  art  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  retired  and  Vincent  Catterruc- 
ciA  and  Richard  Kaneiss — promoted  to 
assistaiit  art  directors. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jack  R.  Griffin,  sports  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  James  A. 
Fabris.  day  news  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News — recipients  of  Marshall 
Field  Awards  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  their  newspapers. 


Opal  Tandy,  publisher  of  the  Indiana 
Herald,  a  weekly — running  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  state  senator 
in  district  34. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  Bell,  copy  editor.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  States-ltem — to  news  editor, 
Hawaii  Tribune-Herald. 

4c  4c  4c 

Peter  Wolf,  managing  editor.  Sun 
Press,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii — named  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  and  editorial  page  editor. 
Cary  Ordway,  acting  managing  editor, 
will  succeed  him  in  that  position. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  C.  Carter,  president  of  Hop¬ 
kinsville  (Ky.)  New  Era — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association. 

4c  4c  4c 

Advertising  department  changes  at  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald:  Tom 
Farwell — to  assistant  display  ad  direc¬ 
tor;  Eddie  Callegari.  Don  McCall  and 
Larry  Stanley — to  retail  sales  mana¬ 
gers;  Ron  Burns.  George  Statham  and 
Geron  Davis — to  executive  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives;  Ray  Watson — to  assistant 
national  ad  manager;  Sally  Schuler  and 
Leon  Johnston — moved  to  national  from 
retail  advertising;  Louis  Gilbert — named 
retail  advertising  fashion  coordinator. 

4c  4c  4c 

Donald  Zack — to  assistant  manager  of 
the  retail  food  division  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Lynch,  assistant  controller.  Pan 
American  World  Airways — named  vice- 
president,  administration.  Garden  State 
Paper  Co.,  Inc.  He  was  formerly  with 
Riegel  Paper  Corp. 

4c  4c  4c 

Hal  McClure,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel  bureau 
chief  for  AP — named  chief  of  bureau  at 
Newark  to  succeed  Robert  Dubill.  now 
with  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 

4c  4=  4c 

Rose  Ciotta — named  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Lockport  (N.Y.)  Union-Sun 
and  Journal  to  succeed  Jack  Foran.  now 
with  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dolores  Doudera.  executive  secretary 
to  the  president  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — elected  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Courant  Co.,  the  first  woman  officer 
in  the  paper’s  history. 

4c  4c  4c 

Herbert  Love,  advertising  account 
executive.  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
News — now  on  the  ad  staff  of  the 
Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Post. 

4c  4c  4c 

George  Pratt.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Printing 
Corp.  pressman — retired. 
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in  the  news 


James*  Thompson,  publisher,  Pis¬ 
cataquis  Observer,  Dover- Foxcroft, 
Me. — elected  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Press  Association.  Dexter  Bur¬ 
nham.  general  manager,  Enfield  (Conn.) 
Press  and  Lonf>meadow  (Mass.)  News, 
and  James  Haogerty.  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Woburn  (Mass.)  Daily  Times — 
elected  vicepresidents;  Ruth  Page,  pub¬ 
lisher  Essex  Junction  (Vt.)  Suburban 
List — secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Merritt  Salmon.  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent — promoted  to  day  mechanical 
superintendent.  Thomas  Hunter,  camera 
room  supervisor — to  night  mechanical 
superintendent. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  Lee.  sports  columnist, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — winner  of 
the  first  Arthur  McGinley  Award  from 
Conn.  Sports  Writer  Alliance,  presented 
in  memory  of  the  late  sports  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Hartford  Times. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Metcale,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  ad¬ 
vertising  executive — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Scottsdale  Daily  Profi- 
ress. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Kovals,  46,  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Macy’s  for  23  years  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  newspaperman — named 
advertising  production  manager  of 
Newsday,  a  new  position. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charles  Denight,  onetime  city  editor 
of  the  Pacific  Daily  News  on  Guam — 
joined  Coit/Petzold,  Portland,  Ore.  as 
public  relations  director. 

*  *  * 

Judith  Brown,  editor  and  publisher. 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — reelected 
director  of  the  Burritt  Mutual  Savings 
Bank. 

♦  *  * 

Kenneth  Hooker,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  news  staff — named  financial 
editor  to  replace  Robert  Murphy,  now 
with  the  paper’s  legislative  bureau. 
Chester  Rowe,  assistant  circulation 
manager — to  circulation  manager  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Raymond  Schroll,  who  will  retire 
March  1.  Hayden  Loveland,  circulation 
branch  administrator — to  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 

♦  *  * 

Arthur  Ristau,  formerly  with  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald — named  secret¬ 
ary  of  the  Vermont  State  Transportation 
Agency. 

♦  *  * 

Paulette  Prezner,  reading 
specialist — now  writing  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn,  “The  Open  Schoolroom”  for  the 
Waterville  (Mass.) 


Helen  Friedman,  columnist  for  the 
Newififiton  (Conn.)  Town  Crier — winner 
of  a  distinguished  service  award  from 
that  town’s  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  ♦ 

Carl  Bei.linger,  Capital  Newspapers, 
Albany,  N.Y. — promoted  to  suburban 
and  country  circulation  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  Head,  circulation  manager, 
Baltimore  Sun — named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post.  He  succeeds  Roger 
Ruwe,  now  circulation  director  for  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  and 
Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  Dubill,  former  AP  N.J.  bureau 
chief — named  assistant  managing  editor 
for  days,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 
Philip  Bookman,  assistant  managing 
editor — to  assistant  managing  editor  for 
nights.  His  and  Dubill’s  jobs  are  new 
positions.  Joseph  Panella,  metropolitan 
editor — to  editorial  page  editor.  Paul 
ScHWEizER,  formerly  with  the 
Westchester-Rockland  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
paper  Group — to  investigative  reporter. 
*  ♦  * 

Phil  Musick,  former  sportswriter, 
Pittsburgh  Press  to  sports  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

♦  *  * 


William  D.  Hoiiman,  previously  with 
Detroit  Eree  Press  for  a  year  an  a  half- 
rejoined  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune  as  display  advertising  manager. 
Lynn  Molitor.  display  advertising 
salesperson — promoted  to  assistant  dis¬ 
play  ad  manager. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Foster,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News — named 
editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times. 

*  *  * 


James  A.  Shwartz,  controller,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer — named  treasurer  and 
Martin  E.  Daly,  general  accounting 
manager — to  controller. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gene  R.  Arehart.  previously  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Detroit  News — promoted 
to  business  manager. 
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The  Answer! 


REAL  ESTATE  AD-VIEWS 


The  Problem: 

The  constant  need  for  real  estate  ad 
ideas— innovative,  effective,  profitable 
ad  ideas  and  concepts. 

REAL  ESTATE  AD-VIEWS  is  a  bi¬ 
monthly  service  designed  especially  for 
classified  and  display  ad  managers  at 
newspapers,  for  ad  agency  and  real 
estate  broker  personnel,  builders  and 
developers— in  short,  for  all  who  need 
real  estate  headline,  copy,  layout  and 
graphic  ideas. 

REAL  ESTATE  AD-VIEWS  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  showcase  of  the  best  real 
estate  advertising  from  coast  to  coast;  it 
contains  no  paid  advertising,  as  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  reduce  your  work  load 
and  enhance  your  creative  effort. 

AD  CONSULTANT.  CREATIVE 
WORKSHOP.  INVALUABLE 
STAFF  MEMBER . . . 

REAL  ESTATE  AD-VIEWS. 


I  institutional  advertising 
I  the  forum 

private  property  week 

Florerrce  Kales  Associates.  Inc 


FM  _ 
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State  Sales  Manager 
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Sales  Manager 
l^nKe  Russell 
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■ng  Manager 


PORTFOLIO 

J  Rudy  An  TopKjl  Hudlin 

To  receive  your  copy  of  the  above 
January/February  issue,  send  your 
check  for  $2.50,  payable  to  Heritage 
Publishing,  with  this  coupon  or  a  brief 
note. 


Name 
Firm  _ 


Address. 

City  _ 

State _ 


.Zip 


HERITAGE  PUBLISHING  CO  .  1 
384  Washington  Street 
Wellesley  Hills.  Mass.  021^1 
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Murph  the  Surf  could 
decide  gag  order  issue 


By  George  M.  Killenberg 

How  the  Supreme  Court  handles  the 
latest  press  freedom  threat— judicial  gag 
orders — could  pivot  on  what  appears  to 
be  the  Court's  modified  position  toward 
the  question  of  prejudicial  publicity. 

In  a  significant  decision  made  last 
term,  the  Supreme  Court's  majority  ap¬ 
parently  reached  these  conclusions: 
press  coverage  is  not  inherently  prejudi¬ 
cial  or  damaging  to  a  defendant's  rights 
to  a  fair  trial,  and  jurors  exposed  to  even 
the  most  potentially  prejudicial  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  defendant,  can  still  render 
an  impartial,  fair  verdict. 

The  decision,  Murphy  v.  Florida, 
could  dictate  the  direction  the  Supreme 
Court  will  take  when  it  confronts  the 
constitutionality  of  gag  orders  this  term. 

When  the  Court  announced  recently 
that  it  will  review  the  gag  order  issue,  it 
headed  into  a  quagmire  which  it  ironi¬ 
cally  helped  create. 

The  rationale  which  supports  today’s 
gag  orders  was  established  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  a  string  of  fair  trial-free 
press  cases  culminating  with  the  1964 
Sheppard  v.  Maxwell  decision.  In  Shep¬ 
pard,  the  Court  held  that  press  coverage 
can  deny  an  individual's  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  a  fair  trial  by  prejudicing 
the  jurors.  In  addition,  the  Court  urged 
judges  to  be  masters  of  their  courtrooms 
by  taking  steps  to  insure  against  prejudi¬ 
cial  publicity. 

Actually,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  ruled  that  news  coverage,  in  all 
instances,  can  result  in  an  unfair  trial.  In 
fact,  the  Court  has  said  that  it  would  be 
an  “impossible  standard"  to  conduct  a 
trial  in  a  completely  antiseptic  news  en¬ 
vironment.  But  m.any  lower  court  judges 
apparently  have  overreacted  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court's  holdings  on  prejudicial 
publicity  and  have  tried  to  accomplish 
this  “impossible  standard”  through  the 
use  of  gag  orders. 

The  Supreme  Court  now  has  decided 
to  review  a  Nebraska  judge's  sweeping 
gag  order  restricting  pretrial  coverage  of 
the  Erwin  Charles  Simants  case.  Simants 
is  accused  of  killing  six  members  of  a 
Nebraska  family. 

At  least  one  justice  already  has  indi¬ 
cated  his  position  on  gag  orders.  In  late 
November,  Justice  Blackmun,  sitting 
alone  in  his  role  as  justice  over  the  judi¬ 
cial  circuit  which  includes  Nebraska, 
upheld  the  Simants  gag  order  in  part, 
saying  the  judge  had  a  right  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  prejudicial  publicity. 

The  question  of  whether  Blackmun's 

(Killenberg  is  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville,  III.) 


views  are  shared  by  the  Court's  majority 
remains  unanswered.  So  how  the  court 
will  resolve  the  gag  order  mess  is  not 
entirely  clear.  But  Murphy  v.  Florida 
could  offer  some  clues. 

Murphy  v.  Florida  concerned  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Jack  “Murf  the  Surf'  Murphy, 
whose  criminal  exploits,  like  the  1%4 
theft  of  the  Star  of  India  sapphire,  made 
him  a  media  celebrity.  By  the  time  he 
stood  trial  on  charges  of  entering  with 
intent  to  rob  a  Miami  Beach  home,  the 
press  had  lost  much  of  its  interest  in 
Murphy  and  he  was  tried  and  convicted 
in  a  rather  sedate  atmosphere. 

Nonetheless,  Murphy  appealed  on 
grounds  that  earlier  publicity  influenced 
the  jurors  who  found  him  guilty  of  the 
robbery  charges. 

By  an  8  to  I  margin,  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  Murphy’s  claim  and  held 
that  jurors  who  are  simply  exposed  to 
publicity  should  not  be  presumed  au¬ 
tomatically  prejudiced. 

Since  clearly  the  court’s  holding  con¬ 
trasted  with  earlier  holdings  on  the  issue 
of  prejudicial  publicity,  the  author  of  the 
majority  opinion.  Justice  Marshall, 
clarified  that  the  Murphy  case  was  mark¬ 
edly  different  than  other  fair  trial  cases. 
In  the  others.  Justice  Marshall  said,  the 
Supreme  Court  overturned  convictions 
which  were  obtained  in  a  trial  atmos¬ 
phere  that  had  been  utterly  corrupted 
and  inflamed  by  press  coverage.  During 
the  Murphy  trial,  the  press  coverage  was 
subdued  and  factual,  Marshall  noted. 
Furthermore,  in  the  voir  dire  examina¬ 
tion,  the  jurors  claimed  press  coverage  of 
Murphy's  colorful  criminal  past  would 
not  influence  them  in  reading  a  fair  ver¬ 
dict.  “Qualified  jurors,"  Marshall  said, 
“need  not  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts 
and  issues  involved.” 

The  lone  dissenter.  Justice  Brennan, 
believed  the  trial  judge  did  a  poor  job  of 
isolating  the  jurors  from  press  coverage 
of  the  case  and  from  reported  details  of 
Murphy's  criminal  history.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  agreed  on  that  point,  although  he 
still  voted  with  the  majority.  So  it  would 
appear  that  several  justices  believe  trial 
judges  must  act  forcefully  against  ad¬ 
verse  publicity. 

Yet,  the  Court's  decision  in  Murphy 
remains  significant.  What  the  majority 
said  was  essentially  this:  Publicity  does 
not  necessarily  prejudice  jurors.  Also  of 
significance  is  the  majority's  observation 
that  press  coverage  in  the  Murphy  case 
was  quite  different  from  the  often  in¬ 
flammatory,  erroneous  reportage  in 
cases  like  Sheppard. 

To  take  an  interpretation  of  the  Mur¬ 
phy  decision  and  apply  it  for  relevance  to 
the  gag  order  issue  borders  on  the  realm 


of  speculation.  But  there  is,  indeed, 
some  relevance. 

First,  to  repeat,  gag  orders  rest  on  the 
rationale  that  publicity  prejudices  jurors. 
If  this  premise  has  been  modified  by  the 
Murphy  decision,  then  the  Court  may 
have  difficulty  accepting  the  rationale  for 
gag  orders. 

Second,  the  type  and  degree  of  news 
coverage  could  be  just  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  Simants  gag  order  case  as  it 
apparently  was  in  the  Murphy  decision. 
If  the  news  coverage  of  the  Simants  case 
has  been  responsible,  factual  and  unemo¬ 
tional,  the  Court  may  therefore  conclude 
that  there  were  no  justifiable  grounds  for 
issuance  of  the  gag  order  in  the  first  place. 

Finally,  the  Court  in  Murphy  dis¬ 
counted  the  prejudicial  impact  of  news 
accounts  of  the  defendant's  prior  crimi¬ 
nal  record  which  heretofore  had  been 
considered  among  the  most  prejudicial 
information  that  could  be  reported.  If 
prior  criminal  records  won't  necessarily 
prejudice  jurors,  then  will  any  other  in¬ 
formation  about  the  defendant  be  preju¬ 
dicial?  In  other  words,  if  the  Court  has 
now  accepted  the  word  of  jurors  who  say 
they  can  remain  impartial  even  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  such  potentially  prejudicial  in¬ 
formation,  then  the  court  might  be  forced 
to  ask  itself  if  any  gag  orders  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  justifiable? 

Not  all  the  reasons  behind  the  Court's 
decision  in  Murphy  necessarily  will  be 
found  in  the  written  opinion.  The  jus¬ 
tices,  quite  plausibly,  could  have  been 
influenced  by  a  variety  of  practical 
considerations — some  of  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  that  could  carry  weight  in 
their  decision  on  the  gag  order  issue.  For 
example: 

— Perhaps  the  Court  recognized,  for 
one  thing,  the  legal  mess  it  helped  create 
by  decisions  like  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell, 
for  when  the  Court  told  judges — guard 
against  prejudicial  publicity — it  pro¬ 
duced  the  environment  for  today’s 
epidemic  of  gag  orders.  Was  Murphy, 
then,  the  Court's  implied  message  to 
lower  courts  to  first  consider  whether  the 
publicity  is  indeed  prejudicial  before  tak¬ 
ing  a  step  as  drastic  as  a  gag  order? 

— Perhaps  the  Court  recognized  that 
the  issue  of  prejudicial  publicity  had  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  legal  technicality  used  by 
defense  lawyers  to  appeal  and  win  rever¬ 
sals  for  their  clients. 

— Perhaps  the  court  noticed  that  de¬ 
spite  impassioned  cries  from  defense  at¬ 
torneys  that  their  clients  were  being  de¬ 
nied  a  fair  trial  by  adverse  publicity, 
front  page  figures  like  Angela  Davis, 
John  Mitchell  and  Maurice  Stans  won 
acquitals. 

If  the  Court  does  give  weight  to  consid¬ 
erations  like  these,  or  if  it  extends  the 
logic  of  Murphy  to  the  gag  order  issue, 
then  it  could  ban  gag  orders  as  unjustifi¬ 
able  threats  to  the  First  Amendment,  or 
place  careful  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
gag  orders. 
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To  many  newspapers, 
Hendrix  is  a  synonym 
for  Quality,  Integrity 
and  Dependability 

Years  ago,  when  Hendrix  built  the 
world’s  first  computerized  editorial 
system,  it  began  investing  hundreds  of 
man-years  of  research  to  develop  the 
finest  systems  line  available  to  the 
publishing  industry. 

Today,  we  continue  our  research  to 
produce  the  hallmark  of  quality  with 
systems  that  are  skillfully  engineered  to 
offer  years  of  dependable  service. 

Maybe  that’s  why  so  many  newspapers 
have  helped  us  remain  the  leader  in  our 
industry.  Or  maybe  they  feel  it’s 
refreshing  to  deal  with  a  company  that 
keeps  its  promises. 

HENDRIX 

A  company  you  can  trust. 


1975  Media  Records’  Ad  Linage  Leaders 


1975 


(Rankings  based  on  converted  linage  to  S-columns) 


1974 


Mornins 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  .  74,907.389 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  .  60,580.957 

WASHINGTON  POST  .  50,136,323 

MIAMI  HERALD  .  50,082,432 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  .  49,674,653 

DALLAS  NEWS  .  44,639.312 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  .  44,000,039 

HOUSTON  POST  .  43,983,764 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  .  38,500,078 

DENVER  ROCKY  MT  NEWS  .  38,380,079 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  .  36,063.592 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION  .  36,008.394 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  .  35,910,253 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  .  35,687,817 

JACKSONVILLE  TIMES-UNION  .  32,920,225 

HONOLULU  ADVERTISER  .  32,791,493 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION  .  32,482,022 

BATON  ROUGE  ADVOCATE  .  32,298,641 

HARTFORD  COURANT  .  32,262,739 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  .  31,751,056 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  .  31,747,605 

NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER  .  29,470,423 

WEST  PALM  BEACH  POST  .  29,068,768 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  .  29,013,226 

NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN  .  26,690,720 

Evening 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  .  55,031,346 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  .  51,560,815 

SAN  JOSE  NEWS  .  47,648,294 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  .  40,689,814 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  .  40,473,395 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  .  39,209,429 

DENVER  POST  .  39,169,007 

LONG  ISLAND  NEWSDAY  .  37,243,658 

SAN  DIEGO  TRIBUNE  .  37,221,083 

DETROIT  NEWS  .  36,352,138 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  .  36,063,592 

COLUMBUS  OHIO  DISPATCH  .  34,788,678 

BUFFALO  NEWS  .  34,325,012 

SACRAMENTO  BEE  .  34,027,478 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN  .  33,976,693 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  .  33,073,000 

BATON  ROUGE  STATE  TIMES  .  32,298,641 

SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  . 31,611,123 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  .  31,315,219 

CAMDEN  COURIER-POST  .  30,269,520 

WASHINGTON  STAR-NEWS  .  29,496,307 

BERGEN  COUNTY  RECORD  .  26,331,789 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  .  28,317,311 

DAYTON  NEWS  .  28,030,824 

NASHVILLE  BANNER  .  26,644,891 

Sunday 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  .  39,709,373 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  .  37,206,017 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  .  29,649,773 

MIAMI  HERALD  .  25,079,144 

NEW  YORK  NEWS  .  25,040,955 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  .  24,593,689 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  .  24,310,724 

BOSTON  GLOBE  .  23,969,633 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  .  23,731,966 

WASHINGTON  POST  .  23,220,545 

BALTIMORE  SUN  .  21,660,713 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  .  20,449,833 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  «  CONSTITUTION  .  20,247,550 

COLUMBUS  OHIO  DISPATCH  .  20,212,749 

DETROIT  NEWS  .  19,420,642 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  .  19,144,505 

DENVER  POST  .  19,025,590 

HARTFORD  COURANT  .  19,016,175 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  .  18,638,422 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  .  17,869,580 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  .  17,613,726 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS  .  17,607,934 

ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES  .  17,597,757 

DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD  .  17,143,336 

HOUSTON  POST  .  16,935,363 

Six  and  Seven-Dav  Totals 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  . .  M/S  114,616,762 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  .  M/S  90,430,730 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  .  E/S  75,292,803 

MIAMI  HERALD  .  M/S  75,161,576 

WASHINGTON  POST  .  M/S  73,356,666 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  .  E/S  72,900,926 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  .  M/S  68,957,075 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  &  MERCURY  NEWS  .  M/S  66,134,561 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  .  E/S  65,067,064 

ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES  .  M/S  61,597,796 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  &  JOURN.  &  CONSTITUTION  . E/S  60,937,364 

HOUSTON  POST  .  M/S  60,919,127 

DALLAS  NEWS  . M/S  60,916,434 

DENVER  POST  .  E/S  58,194,597 

DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD  .  E/S  56,352,767 

DETROIT  NEWS  .  E/S  55,772,780 

COLUMBUS  OHIO  DISPATCH  . E/S  55  001  427 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  .  M/S  54,548,675 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  .  M/S  53,301,543 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  .  M/S  52,222,373 

NEW  YORK  NEWS  .  M/S  51,667,483 

HARTFORD  COURANT  .  M/S  51,300,914 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  .  M/S  51,095,803 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  .  M/S  50,892,310 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  .  M/S  49,920,256 
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Morning 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  .  79,978,854 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  .  64,662,010 

MIAMI  HERALD  .  61,729,905 

WASHINGTON  POST  .  57,466,057 

PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  .  52,665,997 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  .  51,882,439 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  .  51,326,201 

HOUSTON  POST  .  49,701,579 

DALLAS  NEWS  .  46,921,682 

ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  .  46,417,504 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  .  45,106,017 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  .  43,214,956 

ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION  .  43,062,399 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  .  41,955,692 

DENVER  ROCKY  MT  NEWS  .  41,539,725 

JACKSONVILLE  TIMES  UNION  .  36,324,097 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  .  36,106,597 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  .  34,676,146 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  .  34,791,474 

SAN  DIEGO  UNION  .  34,527,436 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  .  33,729,054 

SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  .  33,256,157 

HONOLULU  ADVERTISER  .  33,173,642 

WEST  PALM  BEACH  POST  .  33,028,540 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  .  32,692,790 

Evening 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  .  60,686,852 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  ,' .  56,508,507 

PHOENIX  GAZETTE  .  52,188,178 

SAN  JOSE  NEWS  .  49,687,126 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  .  48,535,947 

ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  .  46,417,504 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  .  45,449,737 

DENVER  POST  .  45,192,658 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  .  43,214,956 

DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD  .  42,180,369 

SAN  DIEGO  TRIBUNE  .  40,417,073 

BUFFALO  NEWS  .  37,605,505 

LONG  ISLAND  NEWSDAY  .  37,066,661 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  .  37,011,633 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  .  36,851,978 

DETROIT  NEWS  .  36,734,302 

SACRAMENTO  BEE  .  35,978,945 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN  .  34,681,965 

SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  .  34,568,735 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  .  33,866,902 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  .  33,860,925 

CAMDEN  COURIER-POST  .  32,245,779 

BATON  ROUGE  STATE  TIMES  .  31,523,215 

ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT  .  30,724,550 

BERGEN  COUNTY  RECORD  .  30,561,162 

Sunday 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  .  44,821,722 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  .  40,127,621 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  . 32,214,104 

MIAMI  HERALD  .  30,956,254 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  .  26,494,911 

WASHINGTON  POST  .  26,343,015 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  .  26,322,317 

BOSTON  GLOBE  . 26,285,475 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  .  26,138,724 

NEW  YORK  NEWS  .  25,124,422 

MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  .  24,131,731 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  8i  CONSTITUTION  .  22,732,396 

BALTIMORE  SUN  .  22,550,625 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  .  22,062,080 

DENVER  POST  .  21,906,933 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER  .  21,626,659 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  .  20,921,861 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  .  20,782,457 

PHQENIX  REPUBLIC  .  20,278,877 

DETRQIT  NEWS  .  19,865,978 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  .  19,838,467 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  .  19,690,789 

HARTFORD  COURANT  .  19,085,117 

INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  .  19,049,894 

DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD  .  18,665,948 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  .  M/S  124,800,576 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  .  M/S  96,876,114 

MIAMI  HERALD  .  M/S  92,686,159 

WASHINGTON  POST  .  M/S  83,809,072 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  .  E/S  82,830,824 

FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  .  E/S  80,379,641 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  .  M/S  74,919,095 

PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  .  M/S  73,164,874 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES  . M/S  72,804,300 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  .  E/S  71,944,648 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL  &  JOURN.  8i  CONSTITUTION  . E/S  71,268,343 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  8i  MERCURY  NEWS  . M/S  68,320,969 

HOUSTON  POST  .  M/S  67,514,033 

DENVER  POST  .  E/S  67,099,591 

DALLAS  NEWS  .  M/S  64,521,724 

ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  .  E/S  62,084,490 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  &  TRIBUNE  .  E/S  60,983,709 

DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD  .  E/S  60,846,317 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  .  M/S  60,695,821 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE  .  M/S  60,117,192 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  .  M/S  59,823,855 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  .  E/S  59,093,713 

DETROIT  NEWS  .  E/S  56,600,280 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER  .  M/S  55,658,603 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  .  M/S  54,749,169 
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Classified  Advertising  Planning.’  “Why 
invent  the  wheel  all  over  again?’’,  he 
asked.  Such  factors  as  housing  starts, 
interest  rates,  national  employment  fi¬ 
gures,  he  noted,  combined  with  similar 
data  from  regional  sources  like  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  as  well  as  state  and 
county  figures  on  housing  starts,  upcom¬ 
ing  public  improvements,  etc.,  could 
lead  to  more  sophisticated  estimates. 
One  source,  the  CAMs  brought  to  the 
professor’s  attention,  was  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  itself,  a  nationally  recognized 
economic  barometer. 

John  Mennenga,  Tamps  (Fla.)  Tribune 
promotion  director  showed  a  tongue  in 
cheek  slide  presentation  that  held  up  a 
mirror  image  of  how  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  is  handled  on  many  news¬ 
papers.  “Be  sure  to  leave  out  your  clas¬ 
sified  phone  number  and/or  the  name  of 
your  paper,”  he  said,  “when  you  pick  up 
a  promo  mat  from  one  of  the  services. 
Also,  waste  as  much  space  as  possible 
with  loose-knit  layouts.”  He  noted  how 
the  many  papers  which  offer  so  called 
‘Thrift  Want  Ads’  hem  them  in  with  a 
“few  dozen  simple  restriction — just  to 
make  things  easy  for  the  average  con¬ 
sumer.”  He  also  suggested  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  the  classified  ad 
counter  situated  deep  in  the  recesses  of 
the  building  away  from  all  the  ‘hustle  and 
bustle’.  A  tour  map  could  be  provided 
would  be  advertisers. 


Ross  Tew,  a  classified  consultant  said 
“Management  generally  spends  less  time 
evaluating  personnel  than  in  purchasing 
an  appliance  despite  the  fact  that  people 
are  your  most  important  product.”  She 
recommended  group  interviews  for  clas¬ 
sified  ad  takers  and  solicitors  as  a  means 
of  testing  personal  characteristics  of  im¬ 
agination  and  leadership  that  would 
normally  not  manifest  themselves  in  a 
conventional  interview. 

Government  incursions  into  many 
phases  of  business  affecting  classified 
were  given  prominence  at  the  SCAMA 
meeting  as  they  have  at  most  recent  news¬ 
paper  parleys.  Not  only  was  the  con¬ 
troversial  HR  50  bill  relating  to  employ¬ 
ment  excoriated,  but  Rich  Riggins,  CAM 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  In¬ 
dependant  told  of  harrassment  and  in¬ 
timidation  by  the  justice  department  in 
connection  with  alleged  violations  of 
nebulous  aspects  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
in  rental  ads.  “We  finally  succumbed,” 
he  said  on  the  subject  of  permitting  men¬ 
tion  of  sex  in  rental  ads,  “we  no  longer 
allow  any  reference  to  sex.” 

• 

UPl  reporter  dies 

Stewart  Hensley,  62,  chief  diplomatic 
and  State  Department  reporter  for 
United  Press  International  died  Febru¬ 
ary  15.  Hensley  covered  international 
news  for  more  than  30  years. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


back  and  so  is  help  wanted.  I  noted  that 
last  year  at  this  time  we  were  running 
about  5  columns  of  help  wanted  ads,  this 
year  we’ve  got  a  page  and  a  half.” 

“We  had  our  first  gain  in  help  wanted 
in  November,”  said  Frank  Wright,  CAM 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 
“That  was  our  first  gain  in  that  classifica¬ 
tion  in  a  year  and  a  half.”  Lester  Frick, 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American  Press  said 
automotive  advertising  was  leading  all 
categories  in  gains  but  his  apartment  ad¬ 
vertising  was  ‘way  off.  a  situation  noted 
by  other  CAMs  who  blamed  the 
downturn  in  apartment  advertising  to  the 
slack-off  in  new  apartment  construction 
due  to  high  mortgage  rates. 

“Real  estate  brokers  are  living  off  re¬ 
sales,”  said  another  CAM,  “because 
there's  darn  little  new  construction  of 
single  dwellings  either.  Our  ‘listings 
wanted’  classification  is  getting  a  big 
play  but  it  doesn’t  make  up  for  the  sale 
ads  we’re  losing.” 

“Use  a  concensus  of  economic  indi¬ 
cators,  rather  than  make  your  own,”  Dr. 
Henry  McCarl,  economics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Alabama  suggested  in 
his  talk,  ‘Economic  Forecasting  for 


For  the  £icts  on  risiiig  insurance  rates, 
call  State  Farm. 


Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insiyance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates  ^ 
Are  Going  Up.” 

We  have  Irtsurance  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in  a 

the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 

this  free  service,  us  K 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department  mW 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies^K  IS 

One  State  Farm  Plaza 
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J-students 
hear  it  from 
‘horse’s  mouth’ 

Newspapers  have  been  sending  staff 
people  to  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University  to  help  teach 
graduate  students. 

Kiplinger  chair  professor  Brady  Black, 
who  retired  last  September  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  calls  it  “from  the  horse’s  mouth 
educating.’ 

When  students  become  reporters,  they 
like  to  get  to  the  best  sources  for  informa¬ 
tion,  he  pointed  out.  Why  not  let  them  do 
some  of  the  same  things  in  learning  how 
to  be  newspersons?  he  asked. 

Those  who  have  gone  onto  campus  for 
Black’s  Winter  Quarter  class  in  public 
affairs  reporting  include: 

Elmer  Hall,  city  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  on  how  to  cover  a 
school  busing  conflict;  Gerald  White, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  techniques  of  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting;  Mark  Ethridge  Jr., 
editor  and  vicepresident  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  ethics  and  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

George  Bliss,  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
award-winning  investigative  reporter,  on 
how  the  Tribune  works  inside  agencies 
it’s  investigating;  Charles  Seib, 
Washington  Post,  ombudsman  and  press 
critic;  Robert  Greene,  Newsday,  on  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting;  William  Arthur, 
executive  director.  National  News 
Council. 

In  the  Autumn  Quarter  Black,  noting 
that  one  who  reports  public  affairs  ought 
to  know  what  the  critical  issues  in  the 
news  are,  assigned  each  student  a  critical 
issue  such  as  values  to  energy  to 
crime. 

Among  those  who  came  from  varied 
fields  to  talk  about  issues  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  answer  their  questions  were 
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James  Parriott,  Marathon  Oil  Co.;  Ohio 
Chief  Justice  C.  William  O’Neill;  Wil¬ 
mington  College  President  Robert 
Lucas;  Tom  Morgan,  head  of  an  Ohio 
public  employees  union;  Paul  Craig,  an 
economist;  Raymond  McKenna,  Ohio 
welfare  director;  Roger  F.  Dreyer, 
chairman,  Ohio  Transportation  Research 
Center;  C.  William  Swank,  executive 
vicepresident,  Ohio  Farm  Bureau;  Rev. 
Burton  Cantrell,  on  values. 

For  a  change  of  pace  Robert  Webb, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  news  editor,  came  in 
to  talk  about  how  to  cover  Washington 
for  a  regional  newspaper;  George  Esper, 
the  AP’s  war  correspondent  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  10  years,  on  how  to  cover  a  war; 
and  columnist  Jack  Anderson  on  his  na¬ 
tional  column. 

Projects  ahead  include  state  primaries 
and  the  national  political  conventions. 

Students  from  as  many  as  four  or  five 
other  journalism  classes  have  visited 
to  hear  men  with  familiar  bylines  and 
something  to  say. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  Kiplinger 
program,  funded  by  grants  from  the  Kip- 
linger  Foundation,  but  the  first  effort 
by  Black  as  a  professor. 

At  a  second  class  in  news-editorial 
journalism  problems,  which  Black  has  in 
the  Winter  Quarter,  he  has  had  a  slide 
show  visit  from  Joe  Yuhos,  systems  di¬ 
rector,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  dazzle 
students  with  the  new  technology  of  the 
computer  age.  Students  in  this  class,  as  a 
climax  to  their  10  weeks  of  work,  are  to 
produce  on  paper  a  model  of  a  news¬ 
paper  they  think  would  succeed  in  a 
market  of  their  choice. 


Wolinsky  wins 

Howard  Wolinsky,  staff  writer  for 
TODAY  in  Cocoa,  Florida,  has  been 
named  “best  in  community  reporting’’  of 
200  reporters  who  entered  the  nation¬ 
wide  1975  competition  sponsored  by  The 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America.  The 
stories  sparked  interest  by  the  Epilepsy 
Association  of  Central  Florida  in  estab¬ 
lishing  services  for  area  residents  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  neurological  disorder. 
Wolinsky’s  reporting  on  epilepsy  also 
was  recognized  in  a  citation  from  the 
American  Public  Health  Association 
when  it  recently  awarded  him  its  Ray 
Bruner  Award. 

Open  heart  surgery 

G.  Richard  Dew,  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  underwent  heart  surgery  on 
February  12  at  the  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  After  several  weeks 
hospitalization,  he  will  recuperate  at 
home.  He  expects  to  return  to  work  in  a 
few  months. 


SNA  publishers 
tackle  problems 
at  convention 

Sixty-five  publishers,  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  and  their  wives  from  18  states  at¬ 
tended  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Mid-Winter  Meeting  on  Grand 
Bahama  Island,  February  2-6. 

Henry  M.  Hogan.  Jr.,  co-publisher  of 
the  Observer  and  Eccentric  Newspapers 
of  Livonia  and  Birmingham,  Michigan, 
chaired  the  meeting  which  took  place  at 
the  Xanadu  Princess  Hotel. 

Major  subjects  concerning  news¬ 
paper  publishing  were  listed  for  discus¬ 
sion.  Monday’s  opening  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussion  session  covered  display  and 
classified  advertising.  The  moderator 
was  David  Skylar,  president  of  Com- 
Corp.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Among  topics 
covered  were  methods  of  handling  major 
accounts  and  shopping  centers,  promo¬ 
tions  and  special  sections,  salespersons’ 
compensation  and  incentives,  co-op, 
salespersons’  recruitment,  soliciting  and 
developing  classifieds,  and  policies  for 
salespersons. 

Jules  Jacobsen,  publisher  of  the  North 
Jersey  Suburbanite,  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  presided  over  Tuesday’s  session 
on  circulation.  The  group  viewed  slides 
and  discussed  problems  and  possible 
solutions  for  apartment  circulation,  vol¬ 
unteer  pay.  recruiting  and  remuneration 
of  carriers,  and  second  class  mailing 
problems. 

Wednesday’s  editorial  session  was 
moderated  by  Ros  Bosworth,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix-Times  Newspapers  of 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Registrants 
examined  ideas  for  more  effective  use  of 
editorial  personnel,  copy  flow  deadlines, 
editorial  staff  structure,  policies  and 
compensation  plans  for  editorial  staff, 
and  outside  editorial  services. 

Corporate  management/business  of¬ 
fice  practices  came  in  for  its  share  of 
discussion  on  Thursday.  The  moderator. 
Henry  Hogan,  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  budget  structure.  Accounting 
procedures  and  credit  procedures/ 
systems  were  also  analyzed.  In  addition, 
cost  reduction  and  revenue-producing 
ideas  were  discussed. 

The  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  to  production  and  was  presided 
over  by  Bruce  Heiberg,  co-publisher  of 
the  Journal  American  of  Bellevue, 
Washington.  A  film  produced  by  AN  PA 
entitled  “Advanced  Technology’’  was 
shown  and  production  equipment  used 
by  each  attendee  was  analyzed. 

The  next  scheduled  SNA  meeting  is 
the  annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado,  at  the  Brown  Palace  Ho¬ 
tel,  May  19-21. 
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Schmidt  fears  passage 
of  stripped  down  S.1 


By  Gil  Bailey 
Ridder  Newspapers 

Senate  Bill  I,  known  usually  by  the 
simple  designation  of  S.l,  may  surface 
shortly  in  the  Senate  carrying  a  different 
number  in  the  hopes  of  avoiding  the  con¬ 
troversies  and  passions  raised  by  the 
controversial  legislation. 

The  massive  legislation — 753  pages 
revising  the  federal  criminal  code  in 
toto — has  been  approved  by  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  subcommittee  and 
is  expected  to  pass  the  full  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  this  spring.  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  prom¬ 
ised  immediate  consideration  after  Sen¬ 
ate  action. 

As  a  result  the  bill  could  pass  both 
Houses  of  Congress  this  year. 

Efforts  are  now  underway  to  com¬ 
promise  some  of  the  major  controver¬ 
sies,  which  have  led  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU)  to  term  the  bill  “a  blueprint  for 
a  police  state.” 

However,  Richard  Schmidt,  counsel 
for  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  warned  that  some  sections  of 
the  legislation  which  particularly  con¬ 
cern  the  news  industry,  may  pass. 

“Because  of  the  leaks  concerning  the 
CIA  and  the  naming  of  CIA  agents,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  death  of  Richard  Welch 
(CIA  Agent  killed  in  Athens),  more 
members  of  Congress  may  be  inclined  to 
support  the  National  Security  sections  of 
S.l  which  would  make  the  leaking  of 
classified  information  and  the  non-return 
of  such  information  a  crime.”  Schmidt 
said. 

The  proposed  law  makes  it  a  crime  to 
willfully  communicate  “any  document 
.  .  .  relating  to  the  national  defense  .  .  . 
to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  it 
.  .  .”  or  “willfully  (retain)  the  same  and 
(fail)  to  deliver  it  to  the  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  entitled  to 
receive  it  .  .  .” 

The  penalty  for  leaking  the  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  from  seven  to  1 5  years  in 
jail  and  up  to  $100,000  in  fines.  The  same 
penalty  applies  to  the  person  retaining 
the  information. 

The  ACLU  has  implied  that  the  penal¬ 
ties  could  have  been  used  against  Daniel 
Ellsberg  and  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case. 

However,  backers  of  the  bill  replied: 
“Unlike  current  law  dealing  with  clas¬ 
sified  information  the  recipient  of  such 
classified  information — a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  or  editor — is  expressly  exempted 
from  liability  under  the  provision. 
Moreover,  unlike  the  provisions  of  cur¬ 


rent  law  dealing  with  classified  informa¬ 
tion,  S.l  provides  safeguards  in  section 
1124  to  insure  that  the  information  was 
properly  subject  to  classifica¬ 
tion  .  .  .  .” 

A  number  of  the  more  controversial 
sections  of  the  law  may  be  dropped  in 
order  to  speed  passage  of  the  bill.  Sen. 
John  McClellan,  D-Ark.,  prime  sponsor 
of  the  act,  is  currently  negotiating  with 
such  liberal  senators  as  Ted  Kennedy, 
D-Mass.,  and  Phillip  Hart,  D-Mich.,  on 
the  subject. 

The  National  Security  sections  are 
among  those  being  considered  for  elimi¬ 
nation  as  well  as  sections  reinstituting 
the  death  penalty,  limiting  possible  de¬ 
fenses,  including  revision  of  the  insanity 
defense,  setting  up  a  defense  that  the 
person  involved  was  following  gov¬ 
ernmental  orders,  and  sections  permit¬ 
ting  wiretapping. 

Such  a  stripped  down  version  of  S.l 
might  well  have  a  good  chance  of  pas¬ 
sage. 

“The  important  question  is  which  sec¬ 
tions  are  eliminated,”  said  Schmidt. 

The  majority  of  the  bill  is  non- 
controversial  with  many  of  sections  com¬ 
ing  from  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws, 
headed  by  former  California  Governor 
Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  Sr.,  which 
worked  from  1966  to  1971  to  redraft  the 
federal  criminal  codes. 


By-Line  Award 
to  James  Gannon 

James  P.  Gannon,  congressional  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
received  the  1976  By-Line  Award  of 
the  Marquette  University  College  of 
Journalism  at  the  annual  By-Line  prog¬ 
ram  February  27. 

Gannon,  a  1961  Marquette  Journalism 
alumnus,  was  selected  for  the  award  by 
the  Journalism  faculty.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  George  E.  Reedy, 
Journalism  Dean. 

Since  joining  the  Journal,  Gannon  has 
served  as  White  House  correspondent, 
chief  economic  writer,  chief  labor  repor¬ 
ter  and  Pittsburgh  bureau  chief.  His  by¬ 
line  has  appeared  over  stories  ranging 
from  the  nation’s  economic  troubles  to 
former  President  Nixon’s  re-election 
campaign  in  1972.  In  his  present  assign¬ 
ment,  Gannon  covers  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  national  politics. 

Gannon  received  the  G.M.  Loeb 
Achievement  Award  for  distinguished 
writing  in  business  and  finance  in  1971. 

• 

BBDO  in  Spain 

BBDO  International,  Inc.,  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  44%  equity  interest  in  Tiempo/ 
BBDO  S.A.,  an  advertising  agency 
headquartered  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  with 
an  office  in  Madrid.  Tiempo/BBDO  is  a 
new  company  which  has  taken  over  the 
operations  of  Tiempo  Synergie,  a  full- 
service  advertising  agency  founded  in 
I960. 
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Murphy  tells  California  publishers: 

Courts  can’t  be  trusted 
with  right  to  know 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

"The  courts  no  longer  can  be  trusted 
with  the  precious  right  to  know",  Reg 
Murphy,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  told  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Murphy  argued  for  a  reform  of  the 
court  system,  including  a  constitutional 
change  requiring  Federal  judges  to  run 
for  office  every  four  years  "to  enable 
them  to  live  in  the  real  world,  and  not  in 
the  ivory  tower  which  they  now  call 
home." 

Murphy,  former  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  was  among  various  speak¬ 
ers  who  appeared  before  the  CNPA’s 
88th  annual  convention  whose  theme 
was  "Freedom  to  Print  a  Newspaper." 
The  meeting  was  held  February  18-21  at 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado  in  Coronado. 
U.S.  Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.  Califor¬ 
nia)  and  Robert  H.  Finch,  former  Nixon 
administration  cabinet  officer,  also 
spoke  on  freedom  of  information  issues. 

Murphy's  comments  stemmed  from 
the  decision  of  a  three-man  federal  appel¬ 
ate  court  which  overturned  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  kidnapped  him  two 
years  ago.  The  Judges  declared  that  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  had  denied  the  kidnapper  a 
fair  trial. 

•According  to  Murphy,  the  court  deci¬ 
sion  resulted  mainly  from  a  4,000-word 
piece  he  wrote  about  his  experience  and 
a  television  appearance  in  which  he  iden¬ 
tified  a  picture  of  his  abductor. 

"They  (the  judges)  never  got  around  to 
the  question  of  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
innocent,”  the  41-year-old  newspaper¬ 
man  said.  “They  never  considered 
whether  the  cause  of  justice  was  served 
by  his  conviction  by  a  jury  .  .  .  They 
never  worried  whether  the  jury  ought  to 
be  upheld.”  The  three  federal  judges 
held  that  the  kidnapper  had  a  right  to 
hold  the  press  hostage  with  me.  There  is 
a  certain  logic  in  that:  The  violent  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  The  victims  have  not 
even  the  right  to  describe  what  happened 
to  them.  Is  this  the  kind  of  trend  the 
courts  should  be  promoting?  Of  course  it 
is  not." 

Murphy  also  urged  the  naming  of  non¬ 
lawyers  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
"There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  requires  that  every  justice  be 
a  lawyer,"  he  said.  "Why  not  a  brilliant 
professor,  a  sensitive  scientist,  an  out¬ 
standing  journalist?" 

What  the  courts  need,  Murphy  con¬ 
tinued,  is  a  "synthesizing  agent.  They 
30 


now  are  producing  novel  opinions  which 
would  work  fine  in  O.  Henry  fiction, 
with  its  surprise  endings.  Those  novel 
twists  are  less  appealing  in  a  world  where 
real  violence  occurs.  There  always  has 
been  a  fetish  in  legal  circles  to  keep 
words  arcane  and  the  rulings  unintelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  average  citizen." 

Murphy  contended  that  the  court  rul¬ 
ings  such  as  the  one  in  the  case  of  his 
kidnapper  and  the  recent  gag  order  by  a 
Nebraska  court  in  a  multiple  murder  trial 
interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  open  society. 

“A  free  people  deserve  to  know,"  he 
said.  "For  the  past  nine  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  growing  tendency  for 
the  courts  to  arrogate  unto  themselves  all 
decision  making  on  what  can  be  said  be¬ 
fore  and  during  trials.  If  that  tendency  is 
not  stopped  and  reversed,  this  nation 
may  find  itself  again  in  the  unhappy  posi¬ 
tion  of  witnessing  star  chamber  proceed¬ 
ings.” 

The  San  Francisco  publisher  address¬ 
ed  a  generally  sympathetic  audience  but 
two  publishers,  both  Harvard  Law 
School  graduates,  challenged  aspects  of 
the  speech.  Dean  Lesher,  of  the  Lesher 
Newspapers,  said  he  thought  the  appeals 
court  had  acted  correctly  in  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  case.  He  also  disagreed  with  Mur¬ 
phy  on  appointing  laymen  to  the  bench. 
Hart  Clinton,  publisher  of  the  San  Mateo 
Times,  said,  “You’re  talking  to  the 
wrong  people.  You  should  be  telling  this 
to  the  judges.”  He  suggested  that  Mur¬ 
phy  take  part  in  a  State  bar-bench  and 
media  committee  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man. 

“1  will,”  Murphy  quipped,  “if  you 
promise  to  protect  me  from  the  judges." 

Cranston  vowed  that  he  will  fight  any 
effort  by  President  Ford  to  impose  a  gag 
order  that  would  prevent  federal 
employees  from  leaking  information 
about  government  wrongdoing  to  the 
press. 

He  warned  against  a  White  House  ef¬ 
fort  to  “revive  the  mentality  of  the 
Watergate  plumbers  who  were  more 
concerned  with  plugging  up  leaks  than  in 
getting  out  the  truth.  .  .  The  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Congress  need  to  show  more 
concern  over  curbing  governmental 
abuse  of  power — including  abusing  the 
power  of  secrecy — and  less  hysteria  over 
so  called  security  leaks." 

Ford  recently  announced  an  executive 
order  requiring  executive  branch 
employees  to  sign  a  secrecy  oath  that 
they  will  not  divulge  classified  informa¬ 


tion,  an  act  that  could  bring  punishment. 

"Clearly  people  who  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  secret  documents  should  not 
breach  that  trust,”  Cranston  said.  “But 
government  employees  have  other  obli¬ 
gations  as  well,  such  as  to  bring  evidence 
of  wrongdoing  to  the  attention  of  other 
government  officials.  Congress  and  the 
public.  The  duty  of  a  government 
employee  to  keep  secret  information  se¬ 
cret  should  not  be  used  as  a  gag  rule." 

Cranston,  a  former  newsman,  ques¬ 
tioned  Administration  assurances  that  its 
new  procedures  are  not  aimed  at  the 
press. 

“A  reporter  who  received  leaked 
material  would  have  a  difficult  time  pro¬ 
tecting  his  source  because  he  would  au¬ 
tomatically  be  an  eyewitness  to  a  crime 
about  which  he  could  be  compelled  to 
testify,"  he  explained.  Moreover, 
Cranston  said,  the  government  could  get 
a  court  order  under  the  President's  bill  to 
block  publication  of  the  leaked  material. 

“The  President  is  seeking  the  power  of 
prior  restraint  over  the  press — a  form  of 
censorship  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  uphold  even  in  the  highly  con¬ 
troversial  Pentagon  Papers  case."  he 
added.  "The  prior  restraint  injunctive 
powers  must  be  stripped  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  bill." 

Earlier,  Finch  told  the  publishers  that 
the  courts  have  gone  too  far  with  gag 
orders  on  reporting  trials. 

Harry  F.  Casey,  publisher  of  the  Kitif; 
City  Rustler,  took  over  as  the  new  CNPA 
president,  succeeding  C.  Deane  Funk,  of 
the  Eveninft  Outlook,  Santa  Monica.  Car¬ 
lyle  Reed,  publisher  of  the  Sacramento 
Union,  is  president-elect. 

Reporter  arrested 
at  air  crash  site 

Arrest  of  Gary  L.  Kimsey,  a  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  at  the 
scene  of  an  air  crash  near  Richards- 
Gebaur  Air  Force  base  has  brought  ac¬ 
tion  and  an  offer  of  legal  assistance  from 
the  Kansas  City  Professional  Chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

The  chapter  issued  a  bulletin  February 
17  protesting  what  it  believes  is  an  illegal 
arrest. 

Kimsey  reported  that  he  at  first  was 
standing  near  the  house  that  was  struck 
and  was  told  to  move  by  a  Grandview 
policeman.  Kimsey  then  went  to  another 
resident  where  he  was  talking  with  the 
occupant  when  he  was  approached  again 
by  the  officer,  escorted  to  the  roadway 
and  arrested. 

The  reporter  was  taken  to  the  Grand¬ 
view  police  station  where  he  was  booked 
on  a  charge  of  failing  to  obey  a  lawful 
command  of  a  police  officer. 

A  municipal  court  hearing  has  been  set 
for  7  p.m.  March  29.  Kimsey  was  re¬ 
leased  on  his  own  recognizance. 
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350  newspapers  run  Courses  by  Newspaper 


Biz  magazine  to  run 
as  newspaper  supp 

The  Carolina  Financial  Times,  a 
weekly  business  paper  published  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  will  be  carried  as  a  Mon¬ 
day  supplement  by  10  North  Carolina 
newspapers. 

In  an  agreement  with  the  papers  and 
Times’  owners  William  B.  Brown  and 
Sherman  Kennedy,  the  business  journal 
will  cease  independent  publication  to  the 
areas  covered  by  the  10  dailies.  It  will 
however  keep  its  present  subscriber  list 
of  3,500  which  reaches  into  the  state’s 
major  metro  areas. 

Carrying  the  business  supp  are  the 
Wilmington  Star-News,  Lexington  Dis¬ 
patch,  Hendersonville  Times-News, 
Jacksonville-Onslow  Herald,  Tarhoro 
Daily  Southerner,  Wadeshoro  Anson 
Record,  Moore  County  News  of  Carth¬ 
age,  Pinehnrst  Outlook,  Richmond 
County  Daily  Journal  in  Rockingham, 
and  the  Dunn  Daily  Record. 

A  similar  project  was  tested  by  the 
Houston  Business  Journal  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  In  that  Texas  city,  the 
journal  publishers  inserted  40,000  copies 
of  their  publication  (a  tabloid).  It  went  to 
Chronicle  zones  with  high  income  read¬ 
ers. 

According  to  the  Chronicle’s  Jack 
Johnston,  vicepresident  of  sales  and 
marketing,  the  Journal  test  was  keyed  to 
penetrating  the  affluent  households  of 
Houston.  He  said  the  one-time  test  was 
being  evaluated. 

Meanwhile,  William  Brown  of  the 
Times  said  he  expected  the  supp’s  circu¬ 
lation  to  reach  150,000.  With  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  more  medium-sized  papers  being 
added,  the  circulation  could  jump  to 
250,000.  The  eventual  goal  is  400,000,  he 
said. 

The  Times  was  founded  eight  years 
ago  by  W.  David  Ethridge,  heir  of  the 
Ethridge  newspaper  family.  It  was  sold 
in  1971  and  has  passed  through  several 


The  fourth  in  an  ongoing  series  of 
Courses  by  Newspaper  is  currently  ap¬ 
pearing  in  approximately  350  newspap¬ 
ers  in  49  states  and  Europe  (through 
Stars  &  Stripes). 

More  than  200  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  offering  credit  courses  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  18-week  newspaper 
series  that  features  articles  by  some  of 
America’s  outstanding  scholar-writers. 

Courses  by  Newspaper  is  a  project  of 
the  University  of  California  Extension, 
San  Diego,  and  is  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH). 

During  the  1975-76  school  year. 
Courses  by  Newspaper  linked  its  prog¬ 
ram  to  the  American  Issues  Forum,  a 
national  Bicentennial  program  developed 
by  NEH  with  the  co-sponsorship  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  program,  a 
readership  survey  carried  out  in  diverse 
communities  across  the  country  showed 
that  interest  in  Courses  by  Newspaper 


owners  since  then.  Now  Brown  and 
Kennedy  are  owners. 

They  claim,  “The  Times  for  many 
years  has  been  run  by  absentee  owner¬ 
ship,  more  or  less.  In  the  last  five  weeks, 
we’ve  delivered  the  paper  ourselves.  We 
tell  people  we  have  the  world’s  largest 
newspaper  route.” 

• 

Washington  newsman 
acquires  Mo.  weekly 

Lee  Flor,  veteran  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  and  his  wife, 
also  a  writer,  have  acquired  the  weekly 
Marble  Hill  (Mo.)  Banner-Press  from 
Cletis  R.  Ellinghouse,  owner  for  IVi 
years.  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho  Newspaper  Service  handled  the 
sale. 


was  at  an  all-time  high.  Under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  Oscar  J.  Kaplan,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Survey  Research,  San 
Diego  State  University,  researchers  con¬ 
tacted  3,000  newspaper  readers  in  eight 
cities  and  towns. 

In  Powell,  Wyoming  59%  of  those  who 
read  the  local  newspaper  were  aware  of 
the  American  Issues  Forum  series  and 
had  read  one  or  more  of  the  articles.  In 
two  previous  readership  surveys,  the 
highest  readership  figure  was  42  percent. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  42%  of  the  Deseret 
News  readers  contacted  responded  posi¬ 
tively  to  the  telephone  survey.  This  is  the 
highest  readership  figure  for  any  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  surveyed  by  Courses  by 
Newspaper. 

Newspapers  participating  in  the  prog¬ 
ram  this  year  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  almost  15  million.  More  than 
4,000  persons  took  the  course  for  credit 
at  a  local  college  or  university  after  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  in  their  local  newspapers. 


Considine  memorial 
in  scholarships 

A  committee  of  colleagues  and  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  late  Bob  Considine  are 
raising  funds  to  establish  a  permanently 
endowed  memorial  scholarship  fund  in 
his  honor  at  Ohio  University. 

It  is  planned  to  award  a  full,  annual 
scholarship  to  a  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  junior  year.  If  there  are  funds 
to  endow  two  scholarships,  the  second 
will  provide  for  a  Bob  Considine  Intern¬ 
ship  in  the  university’s  foreign  corres¬ 
pondence  program.  The  initial  award  will 
be  announced  this  May. 

Contributions  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Bob  Considine  Scholarship  Fund,  c/o 
The  Ohio  University  Fund,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Drawer  869,  Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


FERDINAND  always  finishes  high  in  national  surveys. 
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Harrison  wears 
as  N.Y.  Times  < 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

John  Raymond  Harrison  is  a  polished 
newspaper  executive  who's  keen  on  ac¬ 
quisitions,  knows  finances,  writes 
prize-winning  editorials  and  stresses 
product  content  quality. 

He’s  president  of  the  New  York  Times 
Affiliated  Newspaper  Group,  which 
makes  him  president  of  the  10  NYTANG 
newspapers  in  Florida  and  three  in  North 
Carolina. 

It  was  through  his  father-in-law  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles  that  some  of  the  papers  were 
acquired,  but  Jack  Harrison  says  this  of 
his  future:  My  aspirations  would  be  to  buy 
25  or  30  papers  for  the  NYTANG  and 
make  this  division  a  really  significant 
part  of  the  New  York  Times  Company." 

He’s  working  on  an  acquisition  "right 
now  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states — a  news¬ 
paper  of  about  30,000  circulation.”  Jim 
Weeks  is  his  right-hand  man  traveling  the 
country  trying  to  buy  papers  for  the 
Times. 

Harrison  said  in  an  interview  in  his 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledf^er  office  that  the 
group  “will  have  a  S27  million  business 
in  1976,  and  will  translate  about  25'7c  of 
that  to  pre-tax  profit.”  In  1975  it  did  S24 
million  and  translated  2Wc.  "I  expect  the 
1976  circulation  to  be  up  5.6^c  over  ’75, 
when  it  was  184,000. 

“On  our  financial  policy,  we’ve  been 
pushing  hard  for  return  on  assets — it’s 
measured  every  month."  He  urges  a 
twice-a-year  “funds  flow”  evaluation  of 
each  newspaper,  a  procedure  followed 
by  Pearson  Hunt  at  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  for  a  measurement  of  a 
company’s  performance. 

“1  think  if  every  newspaper  did  this 
procedure  once  a  year,  publishers  would 
be  surprised  at  what  a  capital  intensive 
an  industry  we  are.” 

This  is  how  it’s  done:  Take  the  cash- 
only  revenue  figures  from  a  Profit  & 
Loss  statement  and  the  cash-only  ex¬ 
pense  figures  and  you  get  a  net  cash  flow 
figure.  From  that,  subtract  the  capital 
asset  expenditures  within  that  period  of 
the  time  required  to  support  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operating  plans.  The  result  is  a 
positive  or  negative  profile  vis-a-vis 
‘funds  flow.’ 

Harrison  gets  some  of  his  best  editorial 
efforts  from  his  wife  Lois,  daughter  of 
Gardner  Cowles.  The  issue  he’s  in¬ 
terested  in  this  year  is  juvenile  justice 
reform.  His  wife  is  first  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  Florida  State  League 
of  Women  Voters.  With  her  and  her  col¬ 
leagues,  Harrison  recently  toured  a 
juvenile  court  and  juvenile  home,  and  he 
has  also  spoken  with  officials  in  the 
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Division  of  Youth  Services  for  Florida. 

“I  think  our  papers  will  become  quite 
active  in  studying  the  use  of  juvenile- 
based  homes  rather  than  hard-core  in¬ 
carceration  for  youths.”  Perhaps  the 
stories  and  subsequent  editorials  could 
follow  the  trend  of  Harrison’s  past  en¬ 
deavors. 

He  won  the  1974  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation/Walker  Stone  Award  for 
editorial  writing:  cited  for  getting  child 
care  legislation  and  improvements 
through  his  writing.  There  are  now  146 
child  care  centers  in  Polk  County,  Fla., 
with  S50,(KK)  in  local  funding  for  a  Child 
Care  Commission  to  upgrade  the  centers. 
Studying  child  care  was  a  project  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  had  alerted  her  husband  to 
what  he  found  were  “appalling”  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  1972  he  had  written  editorials  call¬ 
ing  for  competitive  bidding  for  engineer¬ 
ing  sevices;  they  helped  get  a  state  law 
passed.  For  this  Harrison  won  a  National 
Headliners  Award  for  public  service 
editorial  writing  and  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Bronze  Medallion,  which  he  had  also  re¬ 
ceived  in  1970  for  editorial  writing. 

A  Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial  writing 
came  Harrison’s  way  in  1%5  for  his  call¬ 
ing  for  a  minimum  housing  code  for 
urban  renewal  in  Gainesville.  Fla., 
where  he  is  president  of  the  Gainesville 
Sun.  Now  there  are  8,000  minimum 
housing  units  in  that  area.  Harrison 
started  editorializing  in  1973  about  the 
plight  of  the  migrants;  the  Ledger  is  still 
looking  into  this,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
work  begun  in  stories  and  editorials,  re¬ 
medial  action  has  been  taken  by  some 
plants  regarding  the  migrants. 

Product  quality  emphasis 

“1  like  to  sk  our  editors:  Are  we  re¬ 
ally  giving  to  our  readers  the  local,  state, 
national  and  international  news  that  will 
totally  satisfy  their  informational  needs.” 


Six  of  the  ANG  papers  receive  Sun¬ 
day’s  New  York  Times  Week  in  Review 
section.  The  exact  seven  pages  as  in  the 
Times  run  on  Monday  in  Wilmington, 
Hendersonville  and  l.exington,  N.C.. 
papers  and  in  Gainesville  and  Ocala. 
Fla.,  papers,  and  on  Sunday  in  Lake¬ 
land.  “We  get  repro  proofs  by  two 
(lights.  With  one.  the  material  could  go 
astray.” 

In  addition,  an  otfshoot  or  mixture 
page  is  put  together  for  the  Affiliated 
Newspapers  of  what  the  Times  editors 
consider  to  be  the  best  pieces  in  the  Times 
Sunday  Mayuizine  that  week.  These  fea¬ 
tures  not  available  to  the  average  small 
or  medium-sized  paper.  Harrison  be¬ 
lieves.  upgrade  the  educational  level  of 
the  readers. 

“I’ve  been  spending  a  lot  of  time  with 
editors  on  product  upkeep:  I  ask  that 
within  the  newshole  they  have,  can  they 
find  ways  to  satisfy  readers  without  them 
relying  on  a  second  newspaper?  (In 
Gainesville,  for  example,  they  could  get 
a  second  paper  from  Jacksonville.)  I  say: 
give  them  a  strong  editorial  page,  many 
small  items,  several  thoroughly-done 
major  stories  and  there  is  no  way  you  can 
miss. 

“I  urge  our  people  to  go  into  wrapups 
for  state  news,  for  international  news, 
and  to  try  for  a  high  story  content.  We’re 
trying  to  cut  the  size  of  pictures  for  space 
reasons,  cropping  and  editing  pictures 
more  carefully. 

“I  keep  asking  my  associates:  Are  you 
really  covering  the  “shelter’  news — the 
“how-to-do-it’  relating  to  home,  kitchen 
and  yard.  In  small-town  America  these 
things  consume  a  large  amount  of  time, 
and  with  inflation  people  are  turning  to 
this  in  their  leisure.” 

Harrison  has  helped  add  local  colum¬ 
nists  in  these  areas.  Dr.  Thomas  Mack, 
professor  of  horticulture  at  Florida  State 
College  in  Lakeland  writes  on  landscap¬ 
ing.  Peggy  Brown,  elected  mayor  for 
1976  of  Lakeland,  writes  about  flowers. 
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And  editors  are  urged  by  Harrison  to 
use  columns  by  county  extension  agents. 
He  also  persuaded  the  head  of  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  in  Tallahassee  to  produce  a 
column. 

Harrison  tdld  E&P  he  gives  this  ad¬ 
vice: 

•  Try  to  personalize  the  news  through 
understanding.  “When  the  governor 
says  he’s  going  to  increase  taxes,  relate 
this  to  each  person.” 

•  Question  whether  what  is  in  the 
paper  will  be  discussed  around  the  din¬ 
ner  table  tonight. 

•  Pursue  helpful  consumer  news  and 
tell  what  specific  brand  names  are  worth 
the  price.  “Newspapers  should  serve  as 
clearinghouses  for  complaints  on  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  like  to  think  there’s  a  wall  10 
feet  thick  between  the  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments,”  he  said. 

Harrison  said  the  only  real  disagree¬ 
ment  he  has  had  with  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  is  that  sometimes  they  don’t  want 
to  spend  enough  on  their  products  for 
columns  and  more  local  news  reporters. 

The  most  recent  project  Harrison  has 
initiated  for  the  group  has  been  an  ongo¬ 
ing  series  of  press  conferences  with  pres¬ 
idential  candidates,  with  each  paper  par¬ 
ticipating. 

He  gets  to  all  of  the  papers  “at  least 
four  times  a  year,”  seeing  the  ones  in 
Gainesville,  Ocala,  Lakeland  and  Wil¬ 
mington  more  often.  He  is  in  New  York 
part  of  the  last  week  of  every  month. 

Publisher  vacancy 

Harrison,  who  will  be  44  on  June  8, 
also  has  the  titles  of  vicepresident  of  the 
New  York  Times  Company  and  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  New  York 
Times  Media  Company,  Inc.  And  until 
about  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  also  on  the 
masthead  as  publisher  of  the  Lakeland 
Ledger.  No  one  has  officially  filled  that 
publisher  role  since  Harrison  stepped  out 
of  it,  but  William  M.  Nicholson,  as  the 
Ledger’s  general  manager,  had  been  act¬ 
ing  as  publisher  until  leaving  a  month 
ago. 

“Instead  of  hiring  another  general 
manager,”  said  Harrison,  “we  decided 
to  hire  a  publisher  instead.  We  certainly 
hope  the  candidate  would  come  from 
within.  Eight  of  the  publishers  on  the  13 
papers  were  with  the  group  in  another 
capacity.”  He  advertised  the  job  va¬ 
cancy  and  around  150  resumes  ar¬ 
rived. 

“We  want  to  look  at  our  people  and 
see  how  good  they  are  through  the  prism 
of  perspective  with  those  from  the  out¬ 
side,  and  second,  we  want  to  build  up  a 
bank  of  marvelous  publishers — for  use 
when  we  buy  more  papers  down  the 
line.” 

The  Ledger,  a  40,000  daily  which  in 
January  installed  three  Dymo  Graphic 
Systems’  Pacesetter  Mark  3  photo¬ 
typesetters,  has  174  full-time  employes 


and  28  part-timers.  In  the  NYTANG  are 
700  employes;  of  these,  noted  Harri¬ 
son,  a  number  of  the  editors  are  women 
— in  Leesburg,  Palatka,  Marco  Is¬ 
land  and  Sebring — “and  they  are  pretty 
good  .  .  .  My  wife’s  a  real  feminist,”  he 
added. 

The  latest  title  Harrison  has  acquired 
is  that  of  director  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune,  Paris,  France.  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times,  put  Harrison  on  the 
board  as  a  representative  with  Sydney 
Gruson,  Times  executive  vicepresident, 
and  Ralph  Bowman,  Times  treasurer. 
The  first  meeting  Harrison  attended  was 
in  New  York  at  Whitney  Communica¬ 
tions,  which  owns  the  Tribune  along  with 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Times. 
Harrison’s  happy  about  the  once-a-year 
meetings  in  May  in  Paris. 

From  Harvard  to  printer 

“1  started  as  a  printer  in  1956  at  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News-Trihiine  (now 
part  of  the  Florida  Freedom  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.).  1  recall  how  the  other  printers 
were  going  to  make  sure  that  Harvard 
guy  wouldn’t  make  it.” 

But  Harrison  did  make  it.  Gardner 
Cowles,  who  owned  the  paper  then,  put 
“Jack”  in  charge  as  publisher. 

“Gardner  Cowles  (former  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register)  really  taught 
me  the  newspaper  business.  He’s  one  of 
the  great  editors  in  the  country.  He  gave 
me  very  close  counselling  over  the  years. 
The  real  advantage  in  the  beginning  of 
my  career  was  exposure  to  my  father-in- 
law.  I  see  him  about  once  a  month  in 
New  York.” 

Cowles,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Cowles  Communications,  Inc., 
sold  the  Fort  F*ierce  paper  in  1%6  to  Perry 
Publications,  West  Palm  Beach,  and  in 
1969  it  was  acquired  by  Freedom. 

After  Cowles  suspended  Look  in  1971, 
the  company  transferred  ownership  of 
several  publications  to  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  in  exchange  for  23%  of  Times 
stock.  The  publications  included  Family 
Circle,  the  Modern  Medicine  Group,  a 
tv  station  and  three  daily  newspapers — 
Gainesville  Sun,  Lakeland  Ledger,  and 
Ocala  Star.  Later  in  1971,  the  Leesburg 
Daily  Commercial  and  Palatka  Daily 
News  were  acquired  by  the  Times  from 
Indian  River  Newspapers  Inc.,  in  which 
Cowles  was  principal  stockholder. 

Harrison  and  Cowles  have  similar 
roots.  Both  grew  up  in  Des  Moines  and 
were  graduated  from  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  from  Harvard  College. 
Harrison  was  wed  to  Cowles’  daughter,  a 
Wellesley  student,  just  before  he  got  his 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1955.  His  educa¬ 
tion  also  includes  attending  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Harrison  worked  for  Cowles  until  1971 
when  the  properties  were  sold  to  the 
Times  subsidiary.  Four  other  Florida 
papers — the  Lake  City  Reporter,  a  daily. 
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and  three  weeklies,  the  Fernandina 
Beach  News-Leader,  the  Sebring  News 
and  the  Avon  Park  Sun — were  acquired 
by  the  Times  through  Harrison’s  efforts 
in  1972.  The  Marco  Island  lP\a.) Eagle,  a 
small  weekly  on  the  lower  Gulf  Coast, 
was  added  in  January  1973,  and  the  first 
paper  for  the  Times  in  North  Carolina — 
the  Lexington  Dispatch,  an  afternoon 
paper  with  12.000  circulation  in  the 
Piedmont  region — was  added  to  the 
group  in  November  1973. 

In  May,  1974,  the  Hendersonville 
(N.C.)  Times-News,  about  12,000  circu¬ 
lation,  became  part  of  the  group,  and  in 
January,  1975,  the  Wilmington  (N.C.) 
Star-News,  a  little  over  34,000  circula¬ 
tion  now,  was  added.  These  met  the 
company’s  criteria  for  small  and 
medium-size  newspapers — being 

highly-automated  and  leaders  in  market 
areas  in  healthy  regions. 

Jack  and  Lois  Harrison  have  three 
sons,  19,  17  and  15,  and  a  daughter.  11, 
and  live  in  Lakeland.  Harrison  is  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Florida  Founda¬ 
tion,  on  the  President’s  Resources 
Council.  Wellesley  College.  Mass.,  on 
the  Board  of  Counsellors,  Florida  South¬ 
ern  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Institute  of  1770. 

Editors  will 
get  right  to 
work  at  ASNE 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  trying  something  new  this 
year.  It’s  leading  off  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  with  workshops  instead  of  cocktails. 

In  other  words,  the  delegates  are  being 
urged  to  get  to  Washington  early  on  the 
opening  day,  April  12,  so  they  can  take 
part  in  two  shirtsleeve  sessions. 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  design 
specialist,  will  run  the  graphics  show  be¬ 
ginning  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  second  workshop,  beginning  at 
2:30  p.m.,  will  be  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  precision  jour¬ 
nalism,  a  rapidly  expanding  but  still  con¬ 
troversial  field. 

The  official  convention  program  will 
get  underway  with  the  traditional  recep¬ 
tion  at  5:30  p.m.  Monday.  The  meetings 
will  start  a  day  earlier  than  usual  this 
year  because  of  Passover  and  Easter. 

Headline  speakers  will  include  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  Daniel  Pat¬ 
rick  Moynihan,  Art  Buchwald,  a  whole 
gaggle  of  presidential  candidates,  includ¬ 
ing,  tentatively.  President  Ford.  There 
will  be  sessions  on  the  economy,  foreign 
policy,  the  urban  crisis,  and  such  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  as  readership,  gag  rul¬ 
ings,  establishment  squawks  about  the 
press,  and  the  need  for  more  editor 
power. 
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Inland  publishers  mull 
over  problem  areas 


By  I.  William  Hill 

In  a  convention  distinguished  by 
penetrating  shop  talk,  the  Spring  meeting 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.  this  week  (Feb.  21-24) 
heard; 

•  How  it  pays  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil  to  have  the  dependability  of  a 
family  delivering  a  newspaper  at  2Vi 
cents  unit  price  instead  of  paying  the 
usual  carrier  a  penny. 

•  How  the  judiciary  has  become  em¬ 
bittered  by  the  litigation  fight  put  on  by 
newsmen  in  the  Nebraska  gag  order 
case. 

•  Publisher  Katharine  Graham’s 
rationale  for  the  Washington  Post’s  bank 
exposes. 

•  How,  in  the  opinion  of  columnist  Joe 
Kraft,  political  reporters  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  not  probing  the  why  of  apathy  in 
the  undecided  voter.  Is  it  reaction  to 
Vietnam  and  Watergate?  Have  the 
strength  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
as  issues  been  fully  examined?  How 
bad  is  the  apathy? 

•  How  newspaper,  like  many  another 
business,  have  suffered  (notably  in  their 
circulation  efforts)  because  of  in¬ 
adequate  training  due,  as  usual,  to  train¬ 
ing  budgets  usually  being  first  to  suffer 
the  economy  ax. 

•  How  newspapers,  already  suffering 
from  gag  orders  and  the  threat  of  S-1 ,  the 
official  Secrets  Act,  now  face  grievous 
trouble  in  regulations  aimed  at  privacy 
but  damaging  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

• 

After  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  devoted 
largely  to  social  activity,  the  meeting  in 
Williamsburg  got  down  to  nuts  and  bolts 
Monday  with  separate  working  break¬ 
fasts  of  Inland’s  many  committees.  E&P 
attended  that  on  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee,  where  chairman  Edwin  L.  Hem- 
mi  nger  {Findlay  (Ohio)  Courier)  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  James  Donahue,  as  public  af¬ 
fairs  manager  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to  lead  a 
discussion. 

Foreseeing  an  S-1  compromise  that 
would  drop  sections  of  the  secrecy  bill 
that  would  gag  the  press,  Donahue 
pointed  out  that  privacy  protection  con¬ 
stitutes  an  imminent  threat.  On  March 
16,  he  pointed  out,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  is  expecting 
reports  from  every  state  on  how  they 
plan  to  protect  the  privacy  of  crime  story 
records,  with  total  compliance  to  regula¬ 
tions  set  for  December  of  1977.  Cur¬ 
rently,  with  the  way  the  LEAA  regula¬ 
tions  are  being  interpreted  in  many 
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states,  newspapers  are  unable  to  get  any 
information  on  criminal  records.  In  some 
cases,  sheriffs  are  convinced  they’ll  be 
sued  if  they  give  out  such  information. 

Donahue  also  told  publishers  they’d 
best  keep  an  eye  on  the  work  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  commission,  which  is  seeking  to 
protect  privacy  in  the  public  as  well  as 
the  criminal  sector.  “It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  commission  may  be 
inquiring  into  the  invasion  of  privacy 
threat  of  newspaper  morgues,’’  Donahue 
said.  “Although  the  commission  is  due 
to  expire  in  1978,  it  may  be  then  get  itself 
made  permanent,  with  a  roster  of 
employees  that  might  grow  to  thousands 
and — who  knows — perhaps  a  building  of 
its  own.’’ 

• 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  plenary  ses¬ 
sion,  Inland  president  Ralph  S.  Roth 
(production  vicepresident  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers)  called  on  a  fellow 
Knight-Ridder  vicepresident,  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis  to  present  a  panel  of 
columnists  to  report  on  Washington. 
After  George  Will  had  reported  on  cur¬ 
rent  political  issues  and  Robert  Novak 
on  the  Candidates,  it  fell  to  Joe  Kraft  to 
report  on  the  performance  of  the  media 
in  the  present  campaign  year. 

• 

Inland  circulation  committee  chairman 
John  H.  Stauffer  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital-Journal  led  off  a  discussion  of 
circulation  and  readership  problems  by 
calling  attention  to  a  decline  in  circula¬ 
tion  from  63  million  in  1973  to  61.3  mil¬ 
lion  in  1974,  with  another  2%  decline  in 
1975.  The  causes:  mounting  postal  rates, 
publisher  economies,  less  interested  car¬ 
riers,  higher  costs,  and  a  constantly 
growing  competition  for  a  reader’s  time. 

It  was  Harry  E.  Coggins,  circulation 
director  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont,  who  cited  lack  of  proper  train¬ 
ing  of  circulation  executives  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  cause  of  circulation  problems.  He 
urged  Inland  members  to  make  full  use  of 
the  “circulation  management  training 
program’’  manual  written  by  Robert  A. 
Macklin,  who  now  leads  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

“People  who  supervise  carriers  must 
be  trained,’’  he  said,  strongly  recom¬ 
mending  various  symposia  and  seminars 
where  training  can  be  obtained. 

Stephen  P.  Clifford,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News, 
then  described  “Operation  Reach,’’  a 
program  that  enabled  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers  to  add  3,600  starts  in  six  weeks. 
He  described  how  sales  teams  of  five 


were  organized  in  all  departments  to  im¬ 
plement  the  following  six-part  program: 
compiling  a  non-subscriber  list  by  com¬ 
paring  subscription  lists  with  the  city  di¬ 
rectory;  preparing  the  necessary  forms 
for  distribution;  processing  of  sales; 
preparation  of  sales  support  material;  a 
motivational  program  and  a  program  of 
training  that  included  role-playing  in 
simulated  sales  sitilations  with  video¬ 
tape  made  so  that  performance  could  be 
criticized. 

• 

The  Tuesday  breakfast  program  had 
been  prepared  for  by  compiling  from  in¬ 
land  members  in  advance  a  list  of  32  dis¬ 
cussion  topics.  Beginning  at  7:30  A.M. 
members  divided  into  tables  of  10  with 
each  table  going  through  the  list  discus¬ 
sing  at  length  whichever  topics  were  of 
interest.  E&P  joined  a  table  chaired  by 
Ned  Bradley  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic. 

Here  the  topics  of  interest  turned  out 
to  be  the  following; 

Six-column  page  format.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  this  could  mean  the  les¬ 
sening  of  space  in  the  news  hole. 

A  Saturday  A.M.  edition  of  an  evening 
newspaper.  Opposed  by  a  newspaper 
that  has  a  heavy  Friday  night  sports 
schedule;  otherwise  liked  because  it 
saves  work  on  a  Saturday. 

Paid-in-advance  subscriptions.  Donald 
J.  Clifford  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
Record-Eagle  hesitant  because  of  proba¬ 
ble  price  increase. 

Circulation.  Scott  Schurz  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  likes  monthly 
carrier  collections  insofar  as  they  cut 
down  carrier  turnover  likely  with  weekly 
collection.  Schurz  also  has  found  that 
adult  sales  pay  off  and  foresees  more  and 
more  adult  carriers. 

Shoppers.  Richard  Gross  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  uses  them. 
Charles  S.  Rowe  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star  dropped  them  to  save 
newsprint. 

Other  items  forthcoming  at  the  two- 
hour  working  breakfast:  In  some  shops, 
printers  are  shifting  to  association  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  ITU  even  though  it  means 
no  pension  rights.  The  only  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  newspaper  against  wage-hour 
troubles  is  to  make  employees  turn  in 
signed  overtime  slips.  R.  H.  More  Pekin 
(111.)  Times  has  a  circulation  man  who 
supervises  300  carriers  single-handledly. 
The  use  of  part  time  clerical  help  can 
save  a  newspaper  money  by  avoiding  va¬ 
cations. 

The  Washington  scene  was  reviewed 
for  Inland  by  Len  H.  Small  Kankakee 
(111.)  Journal  and  postal  problems  by 
Fred  Hughes  Joplin  Globe. 

• 

Fresh  from  the  gag-order  battlefield  of 
Nebraska,  Joe  R.  Seacrest  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  provided  an  eye-witness 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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name”  of  CBS  correspondent  Daniel 
Schorr  to  the  New  York  City  weekly  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  as  the  source  of  the  secret 
House  Intelligence  Committee  report  on 
CIA  activities.  (The  House  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  will  investigate  the  Voice’s  Feb¬ 
ruary  16  and  February  23  publications  of 
the  classified  intelligence  documents  with 
a  view  to  possible  contempt  action 
against  Schorr.) 

Schorr  has  acknowledged  that  he  pro¬ 
vided  the  Congressional  report  to  The 
Village  Voice.  In  its  February  16  issue  the 
Voice  printed  a  24-page  supplement  of 
excerpts  from  the  report  entitled,  “The 
Report  On  The  C.l.A.  That  President 
Ford  Doesn't  Want  You  To  Read.”  In  its 
February  23  issue  The  Voice  printed  a 
special  10-page  section  headed,  “How 
Ford,  Kissinger  and  the  C.l.A.  Obstructed 
the  House  Probe.” 

On  January  30,  the  House  had  voted  to 
ban  publication  of  the  report  until  it  had 
been  censored  of  information  in  it  that 
was  still  classified.  Schorr  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  report  and  used  information 
from  it  in  reporting  for  CBS-tv  and  radio. 

When  the  House  voted  to  keep  the 
report  secret,  Schorr  has  said,  he  realized 
that  he  might  have  the  only  copy  of  it 
outside  the  government.  “I  could  not  be 
the  one  responsible  for  suppressing  the 
report,”  he  said,  in  explaining  why  he 
made  it  available  to  the  Voice. 

Representative  William  F.  Walsh,  Re¬ 
publican  of  New  York,  asked  (February 
20)  that  Schorr’s  Congressional  press 
credentials  be  revoked  for  what  he  called 
the  reporter’s  “contemptible  act”  in 
leaking  the  report. 

Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  House  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  and  to  Senator  Howard  W. 
Cannon,  Democrat  of  Nevada,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  said  that 
Schorr  “overstepped  the  bounds  of  a  free 
press  and  has  violated  the  code  of  ethics 
observed  by  all  professional  journalists.” 
Cannon  said  that  he  should  have  his  cre¬ 
dentials  withdrawn,  rather  than  be  held 
in  contempt  of  Congress,  because 
Schorr  “would  only  wear  the  contempt 
citation  like  a  medal  of  honor.” 

On  Thursday  Representative  Samuel 
S.  Stratton,  Democrat  of  upstate  New 
York,  introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  House’s  ethics  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  leak  of  the  report.  The  resolution 
passed  by  a  vote  of  269  to  115,  and  hear¬ 
ings  were  scheduled  for  February  24. 

Schorr  has  blamed  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  leaking  its  arrangements 
with  him,  but  Landau  maintains  that  no 
details  were  revealed  by  the  Committee 
until  they  were  common  knowledge 
among  Washington  reporters. 

The  New  York  Times  has  charged  the 
Reporters  Committee  with  practicing 


“checkbook  journalism”  by  accepting 
the  Village  Voice’s  payment  for  the  CIA 
report.  But  Landau  sees  this  as  less  ques¬ 
tionable  than  the  Times’  sale  of  a  book 
based  on  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

“The  Times  made  a  couple  of  dollars  a 
book,”  Landau  said,  “while  none  of  us 
on  the  Committee  are  making  anything” 
from  the  intelligence  documents.  All  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  going  to  the  Committee’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  fight  “gag”  Orders  and  other  in¬ 
stances  of  what  it  considers  judicial  cen¬ 
sorship,  he  said.  “We  simply  accepted  a 
check.  What  were  we  supposed  to  do, 
turn  it  down?” 

Landau’s  comments  came  before  his 
appearance  at  a  Weston,  Mass.,  seminar 
February  19  on  a  free  press,  fair  trial  and 
“gag”  order  problems,  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  and  the 
Northeastern  University  journalism  de¬ 
partment.  Before  his  talk,  in  which  he 
claimed  “perhaps  thousands”  of  “gag” 
orders  had  shrouded  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  secrecy,  he  also  had  harsh 
words  for  new  plans  to  punish  officials 
who  leak  information. 

He  called  President  Ford’s  proposed 
legislation  to  make  it  a  crime  for  a  gov¬ 
ernment  employee  to  improperly  reveal 
secret  information  another  version  of  the 
controversial  Senate  Bill  One — a  pro¬ 
posed  criminal  code  revision  which 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  communicate 
government  information  without  author¬ 
ization. 

(The  proposed  legislation  would 
broaden  sanctions  against  leaks  about 
information-gathering  but  create  nar¬ 
rower  standards  for  prosecution  for  dis¬ 
closing  other  classified  data  than  would 
Senate  Bill  One.) 

During  the  panel  discussion,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Superior  Court  Judge  Robert 
J.  Hallisey  agreed  with  Landau  that  bar- 
press  tension  is  increasing  but  declared 
that  someone’s  “right  to  life  and  liberty 
(is)  more  important  than  the  right  of  free 
speech  of  a  press  out  to  hang  him.” 

Most  media-bench  conflict,  the  judge 
said,  comes  from  the  timing  of  publica¬ 
tion,  not  publication  itself  “What’s  the 
rush”  to  print  information  which  may 
hurt  a  defendant’s  chances  for  a  fair  trial, 
he  wonders,  claiming  that  when  First 
Amendment  rights  of  a  free  press  and 
Sixth  Amendment  rights  to  a  free  trial 
clash,  judges  “have  more  training  in 
balancing  equities”  than  reporters. 

Landau  and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette  editor  Robert  Achorn 
suggested  the  press  might  re-evaluate  its 
cooperation  in  creating  coverage 
guidelines  for  fair  trials  in  the  wake  of 
orders  prohibiting  reporters  from  attend¬ 
ing  public  proceedings  or  even  mention¬ 
ing  their  exclusion  from  the  courtroom. 

Landau  and  other  panelists  expressed 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  rul¬ 
ing  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  Nebraska 
order  prohibiting  the  press  from  attending 
proceedings  in  a  murder  trial  will  set  clear 
standards  for  coverage. 


“Nobody  knows  the  law”  now, 
claimed  Landau,  “although  everyone 
thinks  he  does.” 

(The  American  Bar  Association’s 
House  of  Delegates  has  postponed  action 
on  a  proposed  court  procedure  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  when  a  judge  is  consider¬ 
ing  barring  the  press — until  after  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision.) 

Achorn  said  “rash  assumptions,  un¬ 
supported  fears  and  perhaps  a  taste  of 
power”  have  led  judges  to  be  more  ex¬ 
treme  as  the  media  becomes  more  re¬ 
sponsible.  He  called  prior  restraint  on 
criminal  coverage  “a  fancy  term  for  cen¬ 
sorship.” 

Former  Massachusetts  Governor 
Francis  W.  Sargent  backed  sealing  or  ex¬ 
punging  records  of  anyone  found  not 
guilty  of  an  offense.  Sargent,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Police  Foundation,  supported  a  1972 
Massachusetts  law  prohibiting  keeping 
records  of  the  arrest  of  people  eventually 
found  innocent.  He  said  the  FBI  is  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  law  by  keeping  and  com¬ 
puterizing  these  records. 

Sargent  conceded  it  would  be  “appro¬ 
priate’  ’  for  political  candidates  to  disclose 
their  records,  but  would  leave  the  deci¬ 
sion  on  whether  or  not  to  do  so  up  to  them 
and  not  the  press. 

New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania 
joined  Massachusetts  in  refusing  to  join  in 
a  national  criminal  records  computer 
bank  controlled  by  the  FBI,  which  Sar¬ 
gent  said  violates  the  right  to  privacy. 
Federal  legislation  based  on  the  1972 
Massachusetts  law  is  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress.  , 

Renault  sets  co-op 
but  no  national 
newspaper  campaign 

In  the  first  major  ad  campaign  in  four 
years,  Renault  USA  is  offering  its  300 
dealers  over  $1  million  in  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  funds  to  be  used  in  newspapers. 

Worked  on  a  50-50  basis,  the  co-op  is 
part  of  a  national  broadcast  and 
magazine  blitz  that  begins  Feb.  26  in  a 
national  roll-out.  The  campaign  intro¬ 
duces  the  company’s  new  Renault  5 
minicar.  National  billing  is  set  at  $4  mil¬ 
lion. 

Created  by  McCaffrey  &  McCall,  the 
campaign  leans  heavily  toward  broadcast 
and  magazines  for  the  national  umbrella 
with  no  newspaper  scheduled.  Instead, 
Renault  has  transferred  its  newspaper  ef¬ 
forts  to  co-op  in  hopes  of  strengthening 
dealer  ties. 

Themed  “Thank  Heaven  for  Little 
Cars!,”  the  campaign  centers  on  the 
famed  Lerner  and  Loewe  lyrics  from 
“Gigi.” 

In  explaining  the  exclusion  of  news¬ 
papers  from  national  ads,  the  agency  said 
it  was  presently  considering  some  news¬ 
paper  ads,  possibly  later  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 
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Inland 
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report  of  confrontation  with  the  judiciary 
in  his  state,  complete  with  a  visual 
point-maker.  Seacrest  began  by  draping 
a  napkin  on  the  front  of  the  podium  with 
large  numbers  proclaiming;  “4 — 6 — 18." 

"This  is  symbolic,"  Seacrest  said, 
"that  in  four  months,  in  six  different 
communities,  Nebraska  has  been  legally 
involved  in  18  different  confrontations 
with  the  judiciary." 

Seacrest  cited  the  irony  that,  as  the 
nation  observes  the  bicentennial  of  the 
revolution  that  repudiated  English  secret 
trials  and  censorship,  11  of  the  confron¬ 
tations  dealt  with  “gags"  in  which  gov¬ 
ernment,  rather  than  the  press,  sought  to 
decide  both  content  and  timing  of  events 
transpiring  in  open  court. 

He  saw  further  irony  in  the  fact  seven 
of  the  judicial  confrontations  involved 
constitutional  issues  of  closing  of  the 
courts  in  a  nation  "whose  fair  trial  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  also  includes  a  “Pub¬ 
lic  Trial.'  " 

Seacrest  then  went  into  a  step-by-step 
review  of  the  gag  order  issued  in  the 
Simants  case.  "Nebraska  wrenched  his¬ 
tory  and  set  aside  historic  confidence  in 
the  jury  system  by  leadership  in  the 
novel  doctrine  that  the  jury  must  be  iso¬ 
lated,  insulated  and  sterilized  against  any 
knowledge  or  publicity  of  the  crime." 

"‘The  prosecution  determined  to  hang 
Simants.  not  the  press."  Seacrest  said. 
"To  avoid  risk  of  a  mistrial,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  moved  for  a  restrictive  order  already 
stipulated  with  the  defense  and  previ¬ 
ously  cleared  with  the  arraigning  judge 
secretly  in  chambers  after  the  arraigning 
judge  secretly  "cleared"  it  with  the  trial 
district  judge  in  advance  (all  of  this  is  in 
the  transcript)  with  no  press  present. 
Then  the  press  was  called  in  at  7  P.M.  in 
the  court  house  and  the  “gag  motion' 
moved  and  the  next  day  approved.  No 
ev  identiary  hearing.  No  finding  of  neces¬ 
sity.  No  standard  of  “clear  and  present 
danger.'  No  constitutional  law  other  than 
the  county  judge's  own  statement  that  in 
the  event  of  any  conflict  between  first 
and  sixth  amendment,  that  the  first  must 
give  way  to  the  sixth  to  protect  the  ac¬ 
cused's  right  to  due  prrKess.  The  original 
gag  purported  to  cover  all  material 
gathered  by  media  previously  outside  of 
any  courtroom,  all  testimony  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing,  and  the  identity  of  the 
sexually-assaulted  victims.  The  Neb¬ 
raska  voluntary  press-bar  guidelines 
were  made  mandatory.  .And  later  the 
“gag'  order  itself  was  gagged  of  course." 

Seacrest  said  that,  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  14  subsequent  confrontations 
since  Simants,  the  Nebraska  media  have 
now  developed  a  successful  and  inex¬ 
pensive  holding  action  strategy  is:  A 
media  lawyer  goes  to  the  trial  judge,  says 
the  press  does  not  want  to  put  the  judge 
36 


in  either  a  judicial  or  publicity  crack,  in¬ 
formally  hands  the  judge  the  Simants 
Supreme  Court  briefs,  noting  that  no  law 
requires  a  court  closing  or  gag,  states 
that  the  law  issues  are  before  the  highest 
court.  Then  media  counsel  asserts  that 
the  media,  who  have  already  approved 
voluntary  guidelines,  are  willing  to  reaf¬ 
firm  their  voluntary  observance  and  ac¬ 
cept  any  educational  admonitions  (not 
orders)  of  the  court  as  to  which  areas  are 
sensitive  to  admissibility.  The  cost  of 
this  strategy  runs  about  $250  a  case.  Its 
success  has  been  phenomenal.  Last 
week  four  gags  or  closed  courts  situa¬ 
tions  requested  were  avoided  and  thus 
resolved,  opening  the  courts  to  virtually 
all  but  confession  or  disputed  evidence 
areas.  Ironically,  this  was  the  very  media 
accommodation  rejected  by  the  judiciary 
in  the  Simants  case." 

• 

The  concluding  event  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  meeting  was  a  luncheon  ad¬ 
dress  by  Katharine  Graham  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mrs.  Graham  cited  the  fact  society  is 
entering  a  new  phase  in  the  debate  over 
the  role  of  secrecy  in  our  national  life. 
“But  there  is  a  growing  concern  that  the 
pendulum  may  have  swung  too  far,"  she 
said. 

She  then  centered  her  remarks  on  the 
problem  of  secrecy  and  confidentiality  in 
banking  and  finance,  citing  recent  stories 
in  the  Post.  About  two  of  the  nation's 
largest  banks  being  put  on  the  “problem 
list."  She  recalled  how  the  stories 
brought  loud  protests  from  the  business 


world  and  were  called  “Journalistic 
Voyeurism." 

Though  conceding  there  is  much  in  fi¬ 
nance  and  banking  that  merits  being  kept 
confidential,  Mrs.  Graham  went  on  to 
say  that  “the  very  sensitivity  and  fate¬ 
fulness  of  their  processes  and  decisions 
suggest  that  this  is  an  area  the  public 
should  know  more  about — not  less.” 

“1  think  the  press,”  Mrs.  Graham 
said,  “Can  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the 
suspicions  that  persist — if  we  approach 
the  areas  of  conflict  with  maturity  and 
sense,  and  make  some  effort  to  explain 
our  policies  and  listen  to  complaints.” 

• 
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NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CITIZEN  ACTION 

SELF  IMPROVEMENT 

400  CRISP  WORDS  weekly  for  city  and 
suburban  readers.  How  to  use  "Town 
Meeting"  techniques  to  solve  neighbor¬ 
hood  problems.  John  McKean.  333  E.  43 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

CONTEMPORARY  APPROACH  to  health, 
beauty,  nutrition,  exercise.  THE  YOGA 
THING  is  better  than  Valium  for  stress. 
Column  with  photo  illustration  by  popu¬ 
lar  teacher-author  has  had  6-year  run  in 
Chicago  and  D.C.  metro  dailies.  Free 

ENERGY 

3-part  introductory  package  and  sam¬ 
ples.  THE  YOGA  THING,  Box  282,  Cary, 
III.  60013. 

SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.O. 
Box  3425,  Midland.  Texas  79701. 

TV  FEATURES 

TV  GRID  PUZZLE  formerly  in  TV  Com- 
pulog  package  now  available  by  creator. 
Leo  White  Productions,  168  Strasser 

WORD  ORIGINS  by  breezy  bibliophile 
make  lively  fillers.  Average  20  lines. 
Order  by  month  (30  columns)  at  $30 
month.  Box  380,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ GARDENING _ 

EXCLUSIVE  photo-powered  weekly  helps 
cut  living  costs.  Walter  Masson,  Box  66. 
Needham.  Mass.  02192. 


_ MEDICAL _ 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


_ PROBLEMS _ 

READER  CONCERNS  handled  with 
snap,  impudence,  compassion.  It's  hot. 
new.  heavy.  It's  ENCOUNTER  by  Bruce 
Humphrey,  284  N.  Buena  Vista,  Newark. 
Ohio  43055. 


Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your 
Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip  ($2.00).  Free 
samples  and  releases.  No  obligation. 
Sandcastles,  Box  1356,  Newport  News, 
Va.  23601. 

"SOCCER  U.S.A."— Reach  news  hungry 
soccer  fans!  Lively  commentary  and  pro¬ 
files  on  American  soccer  by  author  of  the 
most  comprehensive  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  500  words.  $25.  Chuck  Cascio, 
2477  Pyrenees  Ct.,  Reston,  Va,  22091. 
(703)  860-2457. 

"ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"-Hobbies, 
projects,  games  for  pre-teen  readers. 
FULL  tabloid  size  page.  Low  priced. 
Write;  Flayer  Assoc.,  Box431.  Ridgefield. 
N.J.  07657. 

"GOD'S  COUNTRY."  Weekly  camera- 
ready.  No  matter  where  we  live— North, 
East.  South  or  West,  if  we  love  our 
homes,  our  towns  and  cities,  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  our  favorite  retreats,  we  call  it 
GOD'S  COUNTRY.  Reader  response 
great.  First  3  free.  Blackburn  Syndi¬ 
cated  Features,  Box  387,  Rye,  Colo. 
81069, 

"GOOD  NEWS"— Weekly  Christian  mes¬ 
sage  written  in  simple,  concise  style. 
Centered  in  Christ,  emphasis  on  com¬ 
fort,  challenge,  encouragement.  For 
sample  write  Bruce  Martin,  Good  News 
Ministries.  Route  4,  Barbourville,  Ky. 
40906, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd, 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office." 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280:  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

TWO  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLIES,  county 
seat  exclusives,  adjoining  counties,  gross¬ 
ing  $137,000.  Full  newspaper  and  job 
plant.  Prices  $145,000,  $195,000  with 
building.  Terms. 

METROPOLITAN  WEEKLY,  Midwest,  full 
web  plant,  Compugraphic,  equipment  on 
books  at  $170,000.  Priced  $165,000  on 
$185, 0(X)  gross,  will  be  over  $200,000 
in  1976.  Terms. 

WEST  COAST  SUBURBAN,  grossing  $2.5 
million,  developing  area. 

MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  grossing  $1.8  mil¬ 
lion.  Sell  at  $1.5  million  on  terms. 

FIVE  DAY  DAILY,  gross  $225,000.  Mid¬ 
west,  no  competitioin,  2-unit  press.  Price 
$3(X),000  on  terms.  Buyer  pays  broker’s 
commission. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Payable  with  order)  (Remittance  should  accompany 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

4-weeks  —  J1  35  per  line,  per  issue  4-weeks  —  $2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  J1  45  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks  —  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  $1  55  per  line,  per  issue  2-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  $1  65  per  line  1-week  —  $2.30  per  line 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  $1.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  extra  line  on  your  copy. 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.50  extra. 

Due  to  change  in  postal  charges,  only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  extra  for  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INSTRUCTION 

WANT  TO  REACH  UNDER-30s?  In  the  8 
weeks  we’ve  been  advertising.  Good  Times 
has  received  94  inquiries  about  franchis¬ 
ing  from  publishers  in  26  states.  If  you 

OVERSEAS  REPORTING?  Interested?  Get 
started  this  summer  in  London.  University 
of  Pacific.  ACO,  Stockton,  Calif.  95211. 

have  a  large  college  population  in  your  area 

and  a  music  scene.  Good  Times,  the  music 
paper  can  help  you  reach  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket.  We've  just  sold  our  second  franchise 
in  Palm  Beach.  For  more  information  on 
how  to  make  high  profits  write  to:  Good 
Times.  80-32  164th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
11432. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 

PUBLISHING  BUSINESS 

Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

OWNER  RETIRING 

Produces  currently  highly  profitable  low 
cost  annual  sales  of  $10(3,000  of  printed 
sales  and  management  lessons  directed  to 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr, 
12428,  hnama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

business  and  industrial  firms.  Inexhaust- 
able  market  potential  for  mail  order  or 
direct  selling.  Formula  established  for 
present  volume  and  future  growth.  Contact 
Mr.  Kahn,  Landmark  Industries  Inc.,  127 
Echo  Lake  Rd.,  Watertown,  Conn.  06795. 
Ph:  (203)  274-6708. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A,  SNYDER 

Newspaper  Broker 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

CONFERENCES 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

"THE  PROBLEM  SOLVER  " 

For  you  this  year— The  AMERICA*  EAST 
Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Her- 
shey  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa.— 
March  24-26.  '76.  This  is  the  Big  One! 
Register  via  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa,  17110.  (717)  234-4067. 

negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret — and  it's  strictly  classified  information!  We'll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  And  if  you  don’t 
want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by  a  group,  it’s  best 
to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the  daily  newspaper  holdings  of  most 
groups — but  a  suburban,  weekly  or  new  acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY,  near  ocean,  needs 
new  owner  with  business  side  experience 
to  push  circulation  to  5000  paid  and 
$1(50.000  gross.  Compuwriters.  Job  shop 
printed.  No  real  estate.  Solid  in  high  in¬ 
come  town.  Priced  $65.0(X3  with  terms. 
Include  experience  and  financial  ability  in 
reply.  Box  239.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROSPEROUS  weekly  serving  two  fine  In¬ 
diana  communities  and  a  large  segment  of 
surrounding  market.  In-house  composition 
and  makeup  with  printing  done  in  nearby 
central  plant.  Great  growth  potential  for 
couple  or  individual  with  news  and  ad 
savvy.  Extremely  stable  area.  Available  at 
less  than  $38,()00  gross.  Write  or  call  W. 
W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  550  Merchants  National 
Bank  Building,  Muncie.  Ind.  47305.  (317) 
289-9966. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLY  in  scenic  ski 
area,  over  $90,000  gross,  owners  "take" 
$24,000,  1975.  Low  down  payment  on 
price  of  $100,000.  Building  also  available 
at  $20,0(X)  more.  State  cash.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton  Kans.  67654. 


NATIONAL  NEWSLETTER.  Potitically  con¬ 
servative.  10.000  circulation.  Semi¬ 
monthly.  Gross  $90,000  year.  Price 
$45,CX)<5.  Box  390,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WEEKLY  DOWNTOWN  NEWSPAPER, 
25,CXK)  circulation  in  dynamic  fast-growing 
market  (Zone  8).  Published  since  October 
1973.  1975  gross  sales.  $210,000.  Seller 
requires  publisher  buyer  with  demonstra¬ 
ted  ability  to  fully  develop  the  potential. 
Management  ability  first  consideration.  Ex¬ 
cellent  terms  available  to  qualified  person. 
Include  work  history,  references  and  avail¬ 
ability  in  first  letter.  Box  334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MIDWEST  GROUP  of  weeklies  in  high- 
income  suburban  market.  $2(X)M  gross. 
Publisher  retiring.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  rapid  growth.  Box  410.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  with  3500  to  7000 
paid  circulation  wanted  in  Midwest,  East 
or  South.  Send  recent  edition,  full  facts, 
please.  Confidence  respected.  Our  group 
can  make  large  down  payment.  Box  260, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Want  to  slow  down?  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman  with  some  cash  would 
like  to  learn  ropes  and  gradually  buy  you 
out.  All  inquiries  answered.  Box  369. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAMS  with  all  phases 
experience  seeking  Zone  4  small  daily  or 
weekly.  All  4  people  are  superbly  qualified. 
Box  354.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHERS  seek  shop¬ 
pers,  newspapers,  trade  journals  and  di¬ 
rectories  anywhere.  Must  have  at  least 
$250,000  gross  volume.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  288.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FORMER  WEEKLY  EDITOR  wants  small 
established  weekly,  preferably  Zone  1.  Li¬ 
mited  down  payment.  Will  consider  any  fi¬ 
nancial  arrangement.  Box  407.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  want  weekly  at  rural  trade 
center.  Gross  approximately  $100,000. 
Central  printing.  Have  down  payment.  Jim 
Boan.  447  N.  Dover,  LaGrange.  Park,  III. 
60525. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


PUBLICATIONS  SERVICES  and  products 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  THE  TEENAGE 
CATALOG,  trade  paperback.  Deadline 
March  31.  1976.  Send  materials, 

brochures,  etc.  to  Box  8,  Lanesville  Sta., 
Gloucester,  Mass.  01930. 


REPS  WANTED 


ESTABLISHED  controlled  circulation 
newspaper  requires  live  New  York  City  ad¬ 
vertising  representative.  Box  411,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AUDIOIVIDEO 


$  SAVE  on  Memorex  audio  video  tape  and 
cassettes.  Carry  complete  line.  Prices 
upon  request.  Industrial  Photo,  Dept.  EM, 
74  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011.  (212) 
255-6505. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


NuArc  2024V  ROCKET  CAMERA.  Perfect 
condition,  used  very  little.  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations,  Arlington  Heights.  III.  Bill 
Schoepke,  (312)  394-230(J. 


MAILROOM 


THREE  (3)  SIGNODE  automatic  bottom 
wrap  machines.  Model  #BW50.  Approxi¬ 
mately  five  years  old  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  capable  of  sustaining  a  reliable  speed 
of  twenty  bundles  per  minute.  Electrical 
requirements:  3Ph,  208V,  60  cycles.  $6(X) 
each  or  all  three  for  $15()0.  Contact  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  40202.  (502)  5824181. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif, 
90301.  (213)  6744040  or  678-3432. 


NEWSROOM  COPY 
PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 


HENDRIX  6100  SYSTEM  2V2  years  old, 
two  5700  terminals  and  controller,  1  OCR 
1,  2  facit  punches.  2  readers.  $25,(XX). 
Contact  Gary  Dishman,  447  Lowell  Ave., 
Haverhill,  Mass.  01830.  (617)  374-0321. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC-JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  I— 45(X). 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


FOR  SALE.  3-5  disc  Fototronic  TXT's  with 
automatic  processors.  Description  and 
spare  parts  list  available  upon  request. 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  120  East  Van 
Buren  St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  85(X)4  or  call 
John  Phillips,  production  manager,  (602) 
271-8206.  Ray  Tucker,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  (602)  271-8204,  Earl  Box- 
ley,  composing  room  foreman,  (602)  271- 
8452. 

2  COMPUGRAPHIC  Autotape  keyboards 
model  4%1C  with  visual  display.  Brand 
new  condition.  (513)  426-5222.  Mr.  Ryan. 


MERGENTHALER  VIP  4836-lAB  with  dis¬ 
play  attachment.  Phone  (512)  226-1391, 
Martin  S.  Green  Jr.,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 


PLASTIC  BAGS 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS  ARE  A 
SOURCE  OF  PROFIT  IF  .  .  . 

You  sell  advertising  on  them!!  We  have 
been  helping  publications  sell  ads  on  bags 
for  the  past  three  years.  We’ll  pass  along 
our  experience  to  you  through  a  marketing 
plan  that  conveys  sales  techniques, 
suggested  selling  prices,  and  your  costs. 
Write  on  your  letterhead  to  Dale  Strack, 
PolyGraphics,  DelSymCo  Bldg.,  Old 
Marlton  Pike,  Marlton,  N.J.  08053.  (609) 
983-5456.  Include  a  sample  of  the  bag  you 
are  now  using  and  the  quantity  you  order 
monthly. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


COTTRELL — 6  units  V-22;  folder-balloon 
former;  Sheridan  FF51-3  pocket;  IDAB. 
CS202  stacker;  2  Wood  reels  35",  3-arm. 
Contact  Houston  Westside  Reporter,  1410 
Campbell  Rd.,  Houston,  Texas  77055. 
(713)  467-0200. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


PRESS  FOR  SALE 

Hoe  32-Page  Magazine  Press 
Hoe  32-page,  double  5<olor  web  perfect¬ 
ing  magazine  press  to  produce  trim  size 
9^4"  X  1241i".  Fully  equipped  with  reels,  * 
tensions  and  pasters,  jaw  type  folder  and 
Offen  gas  dryer. 

Available  90  days.  Offered  at  a  fraction  of 
replacement  cost. 

Now  producing  extremely  high  quality 
magazine  product.  Located  central  United 
States. 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
(3oss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9  16  x  36,  1971, 
2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A,  4  units.  1967 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-25,  3  units,  1972 
Fairchild  Clolorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic.  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

Hoe  64-Page  Magazine  Presses 
Three  64-page  two-color  web  perfecting 
magazine  presses  to  produce  trim  size  9  V 
X  \2W.  Fully  equipped  with  reels,  tensions 
and  pasters,  jaw  folders  and  Offen  gas 
dryers. 

Completely  refurbished  and  modernized  in 
1960.  Available  90  days.  Offered  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  replacement  cost. 

Now  producing  extremely  high  quality 
magazine  product.  Located  central  United 
States.  I 

Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr..  P.O.  Box  5487  ! 

Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  ! 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196— 
14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

WANTED: 

HOE  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED  for  shipment  to  South  Africa: 
Goss  Community,  Suburban  and  Urbanite. 
tan  use  Hoe  Colorf  lex  in  place  of  Urbanite. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Used  Community  or  Suburban 
(kiss  offset  press,  at  least  4  units.  Phone 
(317)  345-5134,  John  Mayhill,  Box  90, 
Knightstown,  Ind.  46148. 

SURPLUS  MOTOR  ROUTE  TUBES 
wanted.  Any  style,  color,  plastic  news¬ 
paper  tubes,  stakes,  brackets,  hardware 
wanted.  Call  Bill  Johnson,  (516)  288-3900. 


WANTED:  Didde  Glaser  3-station  inserter. 
Phone  John  Mayhill,  (317)  345-5134,  Box 
90,  Knightstown,  Ind.  46148. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  artwork  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  free  sample  copy  and  low  rates. 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


WORDSWORDSWoRDS.INK.  writing, 
rewriting,  editing.  All  subjects  deftly  done: 
scientific,  popular,  scholarly  and  artistic. 
(212)  260-7023.  Box  1203.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10009. 


PHOTOCOMP  CONSULTANTS 


ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING  photocomposi¬ 
tion?  We  offer  cost  analysis  plus  guidance 
of  installation  to  fit  your  needs  in: 

1—  Systems  Design 

2—  Production 

3—  News  Operation  (local  and  remote) 

4—  Advertising 

Box  409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


SUBURBAN  CONSULTANTS 


HIRSCH  &  ASSOCIATES 
An  organization  of  suburban  newspaper 
specialists  in  the  daily  and  weekly  field. 
Retail  and  classified  sales  development. 
Financial  analysis.  Promotional  programs. 
Technical  assistance  in  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  news.  Expert  appraisals  for  all 
purposes.  Representing  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  newspaper  properties.  Call  (305) 
278-2848  or  write  P.O.  Box  759,  Delray 
Beach.  Fla.  33444. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY'S  Department  of 
Journalism  seeks  applicants  for  three  posi¬ 
tions  in  news  sequence.  Academic  creden¬ 
tials  and  professional  experience  needed. 
Pay  competitive.  Affirmative  Action  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Send  resume  to 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Baylor  University.  Waco,  Texas  76703. 


ANTICIPATED  POSITION  (not  yet  funded) 
for  1976-77  academic  year.  Instructor  or 
assistant  professor  to  teach  in  a  new  "pro¬ 
fessional  writing  concentrate  ”  within  the 
English  Department  (courses  in  newswrit¬ 
ing,  editing,  business  and  technical  writ¬ 
ing,  etc  ).  Master's  in  Journalism  plus  pro¬ 
fessional  writing  experience  required. 
Deadline:  March  15,  1976,  Jeff  Rackham, 
English  Department,  Capital  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  43209.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity. 


SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  fa¬ 
culty  member  for  Fall.  Generalist  with 
Advertising/ PR  teaching  capability.  PhD 
with  agency  or  media  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Con¬ 
tact  Roy  Clark,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 
SHSU,  Huntsville,  Texas  77340.  (713) 
295-6211.  ext.  2253. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-Madison 
seeks  assistant  professor  in  reporting,  ad¬ 
vanced  writing,  for  Fall  1976.  PhD  or  near 
completion;  require  experience;  research 
in  substantive  area.  Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Prof.  W.A. 
Hachten,  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Vilas  Hall,  Madison,  Wise. 
53706. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC 

CIRCULATION 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EDITORIAL 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  JOURNALISM.  Salary 
range~$9280-13,900.  Teach  three  or  four 
sections  of  beginning  newswriting;  copy- 
read  2400-3200  papers  each  semester. 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Journalism,  History  or 
Political  Science:  three  years  fulltime  daily 
newspaper  reporting  and  copy  desk  ex¬ 
perience:  publication  of  non-fiction 
magazine  articles  (not  including  Sunday 
supplements,  except  New  York  Times 
Magazine).  Please  do  not  apply  with  less 
than  minimum  qualifications.  Submit  re¬ 
sume  by  March  1,  1976  to  Evan  Hill, 
U-129,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 
Conn.  06268.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  26,000  ABC  SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic  ad- 
daily  (except  Sunday)  afternoon  paper  in  vertising  manager  with  proven  track  rec- 
south-central  Pennsylvania.  Must  be  good  ord  for  fast  growing  top  weekly  in  the 
organizer  and  promoter.  Send  full  details  beauty  spot  of  Arizona.  Strong  in  promo- 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM:  For  9-month  teaching  in  typog¬ 
raphy.  news-editorial  and  magazine  se¬ 
quences,  and  advise  student  newspaper. 
Must  have  MA  and  at  least  three  (3)  years 
solid,  versatile  experience  in  print  media. 
Position  opens  September  1976.  Write 
Professor  B.G.  Olson,  Head,  Department 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Alaska,  Fair¬ 
banks,  AK  99701.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALASKA  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYER. 

JOURNALISM  FACULTY  POSITION,  Au¬ 
gust  1976.  PhD  preferred.  Also  profes¬ 
sional  media  experience  and  interest  in 
working  closely  with  reporting  students. 
Salary  open,  competitive.  Application 
deadline  April  1.  Contact:  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  University,  Miss.  38677.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

FACULTY  TO  SERVE  AS  COORDINATOR  of 
the  public  relations  sequence  in  depart¬ 
ment  of  mass  communication.  Prefer  Doc¬ 
torate  with  media  experience  and  profes¬ 
sional  society  associations  (PRSA  or  SPJ/ 
SDX).  60  undergraduates  in  the  public  re¬ 
lations  degree  program;  275  majors  in  the 
department,  plus  graduate  students. 
Permanent  position  open  in  June  or  Sep¬ 
tember  1976.  Current  salary  $14,000  for 
Doctorate  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor, 
plus  optional  summer  employment. 

Send  resume  and  references  to  Dr.  David 
Eshelman,  Head,  Department  of  Mass 
Communication.  Central  Missouri  State 
University,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  64093. 
CMSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MAN-WIFE  to  operate  rural  California 
weekly  for  absentee  owner.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  write.  Job  now 
open.  Send  full  details.  Box  387,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 

MAJOR  METRO  DAILY 
Total  responsibility  for  all  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  personnel  policies.  Duties 
include  conducting  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  and  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  labor  litigation  and  arbitration 
cases.  Applicants  should  have  a 
minimum  of  3  to  5  years  of  related 
experience,  not  necessarily  in  a  major 
newspaper.  The  position  affords 
growth  opportunity  in  a  major  chain  in 
one  of  the  most  demanding  labor  cli¬ 
mates  in  the  country.  Salary  and 
fringes  equivalent  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  job.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to 

Box  404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


to  Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Manager.  The  person  we 
are  looking  for  should  be  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  all  phases  of  circulation  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  of  the  zone  managers, 
district  managers,  telephone  solicitors, 
outside  solicitors  and  training  supervisors. 
This  person  will  report  to  the  Circulation 
Director. 

Newspaper  management  experience  in 
circulation,  advertising,  marketing  or  sales 
is  a  requirement.  College  education  pre¬ 
ferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  package  of  benefits  and  an  opportun- 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord  for  fast  growing  top  weekly  in  the 
beauty  spot  of  Arizona.  Strong  in  promo¬ 
tion,  ideas,  layout,  sales.  Must  be  able  to 
sell  as  well  as  direct  department.  Could 
also  use  a  beginner  as  addition  to  staff. 
Must  include  resume,  references,  salary 
history,  clips  first  letter.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  a  must.  Will  fill  position  before  April 
1.  Self-starters  write  Marty,  Verde  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Box  517,  Cottonwood,  Ariz. 
86326. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman  for 
New  York  area  weekly  newspaper  and 
monthly  magazine.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Contact  David  Altman,  (212)  736- 
4001. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN  who  wants  to 
work  hard  in  sales  and  make  $14, OCX), 
ferred.  Need  an  experienced  display  salesman 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  a  com-  wan^  to  be  ad  manager  in  short  time, 
plete  package  of  benehts  and  an  opportun-  Progressii^  city  near  Gulf,  Zone  6.  Morn- 

ity  to  live  and  work  on  the  beautiful  Texas  dany.  Complete  details  first  letter;  con- 


Gulf  Coast. 

If  you  are  interested  send  a  complete  re¬ 
sume  Including  salary  requirement  and 
availability,  to  James  J.  Wesson,  Personnel 
Manager,  Caller-Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  P.O.  Box  9136,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
78408.  All  replies  confidential. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  needs  experienced  ad 

wifirn,  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAGER 

waies,  ria.  jjooj. _ become  part  of  the  team  produc¬ 

ing  an  award-winning  weekly  that  is  the 
RICH  OPPORTUNITY  in  A-1  Piedmont  jeader  in  it's  circulation  area.  We’re  look- 
Carolina  city  for  solid  pavement-pounder,  ing  for  a  youthful  non-smoker,  non-drinker 
Good  commission,  draw,  expenses.  Blue  who  has  had  some  experience  and  would 
Cross,  vacation.  No  drunks,  debtors  or  like  to  find  a  place  where  ability  and  ag- 
desk  wallahs.  Write  details  and  needs  to  gressive  hard  work  will  be  well  rewarded. 
Skip  Smiley,  P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston-  $8000  to  $10,000  beginning  salary  with 
Salem,  N.C.  27106.  substantial  fringe  benefits.  Write  Kenneth 


fidential.  Box  398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORLD'S  BEST 
SALESPERSON/MANAGER 
wanted  by  East's  biggest  suburban  twice- 
weekly,  175,000  circulation.  Must  de¬ 
monstrate  strong  chain  and  major  local  re¬ 
tail  sales  abilities.  Management  in  months 
for  right  person.  We're  No.  1  in  our  huge 
market.  Our  volume  has  doubled  in  the  last 
2  years  and  current  growth  is  at  record 
pace.  We  seek  an  experienced  profit- 
producer.  Norm  Hirsch,  Suffolk  Life 
Newspapers,  Westhampton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
11971 


desk  wallahs.  Write  details  and  needs  to  gressive  hard  work  will  be  well  rewarded. 
Skip  Smiley,  P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston-  $8000  to  $10,000  beginning  salary  with 
Salem,  N.C.  27106.  substantial  fringe  benefits.  Write  Kenneth 

— -  Weidner,  publisher,  Ticonderoga  Sentinel, 

SELF-STARTING  sales  coordinator  wanted  Ticonderoga,  New  York  12883. 


for  leisure-oriented  Sunday  supplement  in 
group  of  San  Francisco  area  dailies;  need 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 


research-minded  person  with  experience  Building  supply  chain  with  excellent  10 
in  selling  national  and  regional  accounts,  year  growth  record  needs  shirtsleeve  assis- 
Resume  to  K.  Castle,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay-  tant  with  working  knowledge  of  all  media 
ward,  Calif.  94540.  except  TV.  Building  material  experience 

_ not  necessary,  but  will  be  recognized. 

ADVERTISING  SALES,  50,000  daily.  Area  Work  with  staff  of  4.  Lloyd  Lumber  Co..  2 
9.  Experienced  only,  strong  on  sales  and  Allview  Ave.,  Brewster,  N.Y.  10509.  Con- 


layouf.  Send  complete  resume  and  salary  tact  Carl  Dill,  (914)  279-7117. 

requirements  to  Box  245,  Editor  & - 

Publisher.  SMALL  5-DAY  OFFSET  DAILY  needs 

-  take-charge  person  for  layout,  sales.  $200 

3  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted  for  week-  a  week  to  start.  Resume  to  Ed  Foss,  Siski- 
lies.  Area  1  near  New  York  City.  Commis-  you  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  129,  Yreka,  Calif. 
Sion  and  expenses  only.  10-mile  territory.  96097. 

Must  have  weekly  experience.  Box  272,  - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  EDITORIAL 

ENTERTAINMENT  SPECIALIST  ^  “ 

The  East's  largest  weekly  group,  serving  CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  tor  Philadelphia 
the  eastern  hllf  of  Long  Island,  has  an  business  weekly  Send  clips  and  confiden- 
unusually  rewarding  opportunity  for  an  en- 


unusually  rewarding  opportunity  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  writer/salesperson.  Salary  -r 
commission.  Norm  Hirsch,  Suffolk  Life 
Newspaper  Group,  Westhampton,  N.Y. 
11977. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  sales  representa-  immediate  opening  for  editor.  This  posi 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Sidney  Telegraph,  a  National  Award 
winning  thrice  weekly  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  editor.  This  posi¬ 


tive,  minimum  of  2  years  newspaper  sales  has  been  open  ori  y  twice  in  the  past 
experience.  \Would  be  responsible  for  re-  half  century.  Editor  will  supervise  compe- 
gional  area  sales.  Good  salary,  sales  incen-  *®ht  news  staff  of  three,  produce  editorial 
tive  program  and  excellent  fringe  benefits.  P38e.  guide  forrriation  of  pohcy,  and  be 
This  is  a  growth  opportunity  with  an  award  deeply  involved  in  the  good  life  of  a  pic- 


CITY  EDITOR  needed  for  one  of  state's 
large  newspapers  in  Zone  4.  Looking  for 
aggressive,  imaginative  editor  that  knows 
news  and  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
young  and  growing  reporting  staff.  Mal¬ 
contents  and  drifters  need  not  apply.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  history  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  first  letter.  Box  326, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  self-starting  reporters  that 
know  how  to  dig  and  write.  Have  openings 
in  education,  government  and  general  as¬ 
signment  on  Zone  4  newspaper.  Will  con¬ 
sider  reporters  with  2-3  years  experience. 
Send  full  particulars,  including  resume, 
clips,  salary,  first  letter.  Box  330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  experienced  with  a 
conservative  philosophy  for  a  medium  size 
Zone  4  newspaper.  Send  clips  and 
background  information  to  Box  332,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE 

to  direct  staff,  bureaus,  corres¬ 
pondents  for  international  busi¬ 
ness  news  publication,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Administrative  ex¬ 
perience  essential. 

Box  306,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  Assistant  City 
Editor  and  a  seasoned  reporter/writer.  We 
are  an  aggressive  people  paper  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  Reply  by  mail  to  Otis 
Wragg,  Managing  Editor,  The  Miami  News, 
P.O.  Box  615  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER-ASSISTANT 
EDITOR  wanted  for  prize-winning,  fast 
growing  rural  weekly,  100  miles  New  York 
City.  Send  resume,  clips.  Box  355,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTICLES  EDITORS 

$31,000 

REPORTERS 

$22,000 

We’re  looking  for  top-flight  Articles  Editors 
who  can  generate  ideas  for  America's 
largest  (4  million  circulation)  newspa¬ 
per— THE  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER.  We 
want  creative  pros  who  can  think  in  a 
dozen  directions  at  once— who  can  origi¬ 
nate  big  stories,  then  bring  them  on  home 
by  directing  a  staff  of  crack  reporters  and 
a  worldwide  stringer  network.  This  is  no 
dead-end  job.  You'll  work  hard  but  if  you 
deliver  bright,  punchy  features  packed 
with  emotion  and  color,  raises  come 
quickly. 

We  are  seeking  reporters  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years  experience  and  the  ability  to 
interview  famous  personalities  and  celeb¬ 
rities  and  who  are  enthusiastic,  imagina¬ 
tive  and  intuitive.  There  will  be  some  travel 
and  opportunity  to  break  loose  from  the 
doldrums  of  daily  newspaper  reporting. 
Our  profit  sharing  plan  is  tops.  Offices  are 
near  Palm  Beach  on  Florida's  Gold  Coast. 
We  pay  relocation.  Send  resume,  samples 
in  confidence  to  Personnel  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3194,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  to  become  part  of 
aggressive  circulation  team  with  a  Harte- 
Hanks  newspaper.  Excellent  salary, 
fringes,  retirement  and  future.  Write  to 
Lee  Munao,  Circulation  Director,  Ypsilanti 
Press,  P.O.  Box  280,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
48197. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  PM-Sunday 
daily  of  10,000  circulation  with  marketing 
knowledge  and  sales  ability  to  make  circu¬ 
lation  compatible  with  excellent  editorial 
product.  Contact  Dan  Hamrick,  General 
Manager,  The  Coffeyville  Journal,  8th  and 
Elm  Sts.,  Coffeyville,  Kans.  67337,  Ph: 
(316)  251-9458. 


winning  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  turesque  Westerri  Nebraska  area.  Impor- 
Zone  5.  Send  resume.  Box  305,  Editor  &  tant  qualities  are  judgement,  organization. 
Publisher  creativity,  and  hard  news  sense,  10-1 IM. 

_ ' _ Send  resume  to  Larry  Boyer,  Publisher, 

AD  MANAGER  for  weekly  newspaper,  219,  Sidney,  Nebr.  69162.  Equal  Op- 
monthly  magazine  in  country  setting  45  portunity  Employer. 

minutes  from  White  House.  Want  self-  - 

starter  who  knows  the  basics  and  can  sell.  BUSINESS  JOURNALISM— Exciting  op- 
Fantastic  growth  potential.  Prefer  person  portunity  for  journalism  graduate,  special- 


here  to  stay.  Write  Mr.  Davis,  Box  340,  La 
Plata,  Md.  20646. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Large  weekly  newspaper.  Zone  4,  requires 
top-notch  sales  manager  to  lead  6-person 


sales  staff.  Successful  applicant  must  be  Major  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  9 
aggressive,  innovative  and  experienced  in  needs  capable,  mature  news  editor  capa- 
suburban  selling.  We  offer  base  salary  and  ble  of  directing  seven-man  copy  desk 
commission,  car  allowance,  insurance  equipped  with  VDTs  and  electronic-editing 
package,  a  warm  climate  and  opportunity  system.  Must  be  strong  on  news  judgment 
to  grow  with  major  newspaper  chain.  Send  and  direction  of  staff  as  well  as  able  to 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Fred  Bril-  write  good  headlines  and  layout  pages, 
lante,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Subur-  This  is  a  "working  editor"  position.  Send 
ban  Division,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  complete  resume.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
33101.  Publisher, 


leeply  involved  in  the  good  iite  or  a  pic-  NEWS,  ADVERTISING.  PRODUCTION 
uresque  Western  Nebraska  area.  Impor-  PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 

ant  qualities  are  judgement,  organization,  EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

:reativity,  and  hard  news  sense,  10-1 IM.  -ru  c  ■  , 

>end  resume  to  Larry  Boyer,  Publisher,  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 

3ox  219,  Sidney,  Nebr.  69162.  Equal  Op-  [el'g'ous  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
xjrtunity  Employer  *°  expahd  its  weekly  general  news  maga- 

_ _ zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 

BUSINESS  JOURNALISM-Exciting  op-  others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
xjrtunity  for  journalism  graduate,  sj^cial-  I  circulation 

ized  international  business  newspaper.  tA^t)0  and  a  complete  production 
Writing,  editing,  makeup,  reporting,  travel.  '*  education  sports. 

Location  Washington.  D  C.  Box  3l5,  Editor  religion  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
&  Publisher  'toot  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 

and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
MFwuc  cniTciR  '*^0  are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 

iNtwb  tun  UK  news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc- 

Major  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  9  tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
needs  capable,  mature  news  editor  capa-  jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
ble  of  directing  seven-man  copy  desk  and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
equipped  with  VDTs  and  electronic-editing  now  working  in  the  Company’s  press  divi- 
system.  Must  be  strong  on  news  judgment  sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
and  direction  of  staff  as  well  as  able  to  15  more.  It  you  want  to  become  one  ot 
write  good  headlines  and  layout  pages,  them  write:  The  Minister,  Company  of  the 
This  is  a  "working  editor"  position.  Send  Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon- 


complete  resume.  Box  348,  Editor  &  ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  28,  1976 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES  REPS 


TOP  FLIGHT  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for 
lobster  shift.  Position  requires  handling 
copy,  writing  heads,  ordering  art  and  layout 
of  pages  for  section  5  nights  a  week.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F.  The 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70140. 


NEWS  EDITOR  tor  morning  edition  of  all 
day  20.000  daily  in  university  city.  Direct 
news  staff  of  7.  Demonstrated  ability  to 
develop  story  ideas,  edit  tightly  and  layout 
pages.  Send  resume  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  J.  Richard  Toren,  Editor, 
The  Dominion  Post.  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.  26505. 


REPORTER  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  award 
winning  South  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Will 
consider  recent  J-school  graduate.  Good 
opportunity  to  learn  all  phases  of  report¬ 
ing.  Send  complete  information  with  salary 
requirements.  Bo*  343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Managing  editor,  writer,  photo¬ 
grapher  for  Horse  Magazine.  Must  have 
solid  news  experience,  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  know  something  about 
horses.  Fantastic  opportunity  with  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  has  nothing  but  growth  in 
sight.  Please  send  resume  and  references 
to  Ken  Johnson.  P.O.  Box  668,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.  81501. 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK.  7000  weekly  has 
opening  on  news  staff.  Photography  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  SPECIALIST 
The  East’s  largest  weekly  group,  serving 
the  eastern  half  of  Long  Island,  has  an 
unusually  rewarding  opportunity  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  writer  salesperson.  Salary  * 
commission.  Norm  Hirsch.  Suffolk  Life 
Newspaper  Group,  Westhampton,  N  Y. 
11977. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  20,000*  daily  and 
Sunday  operation.  Zone  2.  Interest  must 
run  the  gamut  of  recreational  and  profes¬ 
sional  sports.  Must  know  importance  of 
local  sports,  all  ages,  both  sexes.  Must 
have  reporting,  desk  experience  of  2-3 
years.  State  salary  expected,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROVING  REPORTER  editor  with  emphasis 
on  agriculture  and  environment.  Ag  back¬ 
ground  and  interest  essential.  Experience 
preferred.  University  city  that  will  host  of¬ 
ficial  national  Bicentennial  agriculture  ex¬ 
position.  Write  or  call  Editor,  Free  Press, 
Mankato.  Minn.  (507)  625-4451. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening.  30,000  Sunday 
through  Friday.  Must  have  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  desk  duties.  Head  cutline 
writing,  wire  copy  and  layout.  Slot  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  No  phone  calls  please. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Karen  Walters.  Delaware  State  News.  P.O. 
Box  737,  Dover,  Del.  19901.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M  F. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  2  to  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  municipal,  women's,  sports  in¬ 
terest.  Strong  on  copy  editing,  layout.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  James  McFad- 
den.  Daily  Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
18901. 

WRITING  EDITOR  for  new  and  aggressive 
weekly  specializing  in  energy  and  environ¬ 
mental  affairs  in  ecologically  unique  area 
of  Zone  2.  Take  charge  position  for  hard- 
worker.  Resume,  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

America's  largest  country  weekly  (20,(XX) 
ABC)  seeks  replacement  tor  editor  who 
was  making  $26,000  cash  plus  liberal 
fringes  and  who  is  leaving  to  become  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist.  Lapeer  County  (Mich.) 
Press  is  dominant  medium  in  county  of 
60,000  population  50  miles  north  of  De¬ 
troit.  Nationally  recognized  by  Time  and 
ottiers  for  its  "success  in  the  sticks ",  its 
progressiveness  and  its  editorial  quality. 
Editor  will  direct  3  full-time  reporters,  1 
photographer  and  part-timers.  Since  this 
weekly  runs  60  to  70  pages  and  uses  no 
wire  service,  editor  must  be  outstanding  in 
both  productivity  and  in  the  quality  of  his 
editing  and  writing.  No  restrictions  on  age 
or  sex,  but  weekly  experience  will  be  an 
advantage.  Write  Ms.  Lynn  Myers,  Lapeer 
County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446. 

40 


EDITOR  AND  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPH¬ 
ER  for  quality  weekly  group.  Some  layout 
and  pasteup.  Versatility,  flexibility,  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  experience  required.  Zone 
2.  Box  385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES,  European  edi¬ 
tion  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  has  a  vacancy 
for  a  reporter.  In-hire  salary  $13,482  per 
annum  plus  living  quarters  allowance  and 
transportation.  Experience  in  "courthouse 
beat"  and  some  desk  work  would  be  desir¬ 
able.  Ideal  applicant  would  have  a  degree, 
several  years  on  a  small  daily  and  now 
working  for  a  larger  daily.  Applications 
postmarked  on  or  before  19  March  1976 
will  be  considered.  Apply  to  Civilian  Per¬ 
sonnel  Officer.  European  Stars  and 
Stripes.  APO  New  York  09175. 


CITY  EDITOR 

for  major  middle  size  Zone  2  daily.  We  re 
looking  for  an  individual  with  a  feel  for 
both  hard  news  and  soft  news,  a  passion 
for  excellence  and  the  ability  to  manage 
and  inspire  a  talented  young  staff.  An  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Send  resume,  samples 
of  your  work  to  Box  388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  30,000  Zone  8  morning 
daily  needs  a  news  editor,  strong  on  layout 
and  design,  and  a  talented  copy  editor.  We 
are  in  a  competitive  market  moving  into  a 
front  end  system  and  are  engaged  in  an 
aggressive  growth  program.  Send  resume 
with  salary  needs  to  Box  393,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER— Young  company  with 
weeklies  in  southeast  Nebraska  seeks  hard 
worker  for  editorship  in  college  town.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  news  content.  Additional 
writing  duties  for  area  magazine.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary.  Resume  to  Maxine  Moul, 
Maverick  Media,  Syracuse.  Neb.  68446. 

POTENTIAL 
NEWS  EDITORS 

One  of  the  country's  best  metropolitan 
dailies  IS  looking  for  copy  editors  with  the 
desire  and  ability  to  move  up  to  copy  chief, 
assistant  news  editor  or  news  editor.  We  re 
interested  in  those  who  have  experience 
on  good  dailies,  including  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  and  who  have  inquiring  minds.  If  you 
are  qualified  and  looking  for  opportunity  in 
an  exciting  news  town  that  also  offers 
pleasant  living,  write  us  at  Box  375.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  for  AM  daily  in 
250,000  metro  area  to  cover  all  aspects 
business,  industry,  labor,  largely  through 
column.  Should  have  good  economic 
background,  newspaper  experience.  State 
salary  needed.  Send  resume,  clips.  Zone  5. 
Box  395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST 

ARGUS.  Northwest  newsmagazine,  based 
in  Seattle,  oldest  in  West  (1894)  requires 
top  flight  reporter-managing  editor  with 
strong  background  in  politics-business. 
Remarkable  opportunity  for  independent, 
perceptive  reporter  in  a  challenging  job  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  interesting  and 
pleasant  areas.  Send  resume  to  ARGUS, 
White  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101  or  call 
Philip  Bailey.  (206)  682-1212. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  9000  circulation  hustl¬ 
ing  daily  with  young  staff.  Pleasant  Deep 
South  community.  Write  or  phone  John 
Emmerich,  Commonwealth.  Greenwood, 
Miss.  38930.  (601)  453-5312. 

EDITORIAL 

Experienced,  aggressive  editor;  modest 
salary,  excellent  fringe  benefits,  fine  op¬ 
portunity  with  suburban  group  of  dailies. 
Area  6.  Send  resume  with  minimum  salary 
requirements.  Box  399.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITERS  in  entertainment 
and  sports  field  for  new  monthly  magazine. 
Also  investigative  reporters  for  New  York 
area  weekly.  Contacf  Michael  Altman, 
(212)  736-4001. 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments,  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N  Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 
Dynamic,  creative  person  with  solid  news¬ 
paper  experience  who  wants  to  move  to  top 
management.  Masters  Degree  plus  broad 
knowledge  of  newspaper  operations,  abil¬ 
ity  to  work  with  people,  make  decisions, 
think  and  work  hard  a  must.  Box  293, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Research  and 
Marketing  Manager 

for  metropolitan  combination  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  located  in  Area  5. 
Applicant  must  be  experienced,  and  qual¬ 
ified  to  set  up  and  manage  a  new  depart¬ 
ment.  The  salary  is  open,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  excellent.  Mail  your  resume  to  Box 
328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Creative,  aggressive 
news  photographer  with  a  demonstrated 
track  record  and  a  portfolio  to  support  it. 
Would  join  an  award-winning  photo  staff  of 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Area  5. 
Send  samples  with  request  for  interview. 
Box  400.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  an  outstanding  photojournalist.  Pad- 
dock  Publications  is  searching  for  the  right 
person  to  round  out  its  7-member  staff  of 
award-winning  photojournalists.  We  want 
an  ambitious  person,  preferably  with  2  or 
more  years  of  rounded  experience  in 
newspaper  photography. 

In  addition  to  an  attractive  salary  and  good 
fringes,  we  offer  the  best  possible  benefit: 
a  management  that  ajipreciates  fine 
photography  and  insists  it  be  used  well. 
Resume  should  be  submitted,  in  writing, 
tO:  Thomas  G.  Grieger,  Director  of  Photo¬ 
graphy.  Paddock  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
280,  Arlington  Hgts.,  III.  6(X506. 


PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCED  HENDRIX  34(X)  TECHNI¬ 
CIAN  wanted  immediately.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Carrick  H.  Pat¬ 
terson.  Arkansas  Gazette,  Box  1821,  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  72203. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


If  you  can  place  stories  of  personal  tragedy 
features  repeatedly,  we  pay  well.  Box  59, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH 


NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH-Creative. 
growth-minded  individual  needed  to  com¬ 
plement  the  expanding  professional  staff 
of  Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  the  indus¬ 
try’s  leading  supplier  of  qualitative  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  services.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  position  include  questionnaire 
design,  data  analysis,  and  interpretation. 
Candidates  must  be  willing  to  relocate: 
free  to  travel.  Masters  degree,  research 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  newspapers 
and  publications  mandatory.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  For  additional 
information,  submit  resume  in  confidence 
to  Dallas  Miller,  Frank  N.  Magid  As¬ 
sociates.  1  Research  Center.  Marion,  Iowa 
52302, 


SALES  REPS 


SALESMAN  for  newspaper  material  han¬ 
dling  equipment.  Must  have  mechanical 
background.  Territory  open.  Box  370, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Graphic  Arts  Capital  Equipment 
Extensive  Travel,  High  Compensation 
Must  have  experience  in  graphic  arts  capi¬ 
tal  equipment:  phototypesetters,  comput¬ 
ers,  etc.  Immediate  openings. 

Send  resume  tO: 

Dr.  S.  T.  Dunn 
EOCOM  Corp. 

19722  Jamboree  Blvd. 

Irvine,  Calif.  92715 
(714)  833-2781  EOE-M  F 

EDITOR  & 


SALES  PROFESSIONALS 

Due  tofhe  continued  strong  accep¬ 
tance  of  Hendrix  products  we  are 
expanding.  Experienced  sales 
representatives  are  needed  tor  the 
Southeast,  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  to  sell  our  video  display 
terminal  systems  and  OCRs  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Send  resume 
or  call  James  E.  Benish, 

National  Sales  Manager 

HENDRIX 

645  Harvey  Rd. 

Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
(603)  669-9050 

Equal  Opporfunify  Cmployer 


Positions 
Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST  ADMAN.  10 
years  in  all  areas  of  newspaper  field,  in¬ 
cluding  reporting,  photo,  editing,  layout, 
management:  ad  design  sales;  production; 
distribution;  general  management.  Self- 
motivated.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work  and 
long  hours.  Desire  PERMANENT  settle¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  Zone  1-2-3-4  weekly 
or  daily.  Immediate  availability.  C.D.  Lit- 
zenburg,  151 1  W.  Glendale  (246),  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85021.  (602)  242-5462. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  AD  DIRECTOR 
with  working  knowledge  of  all  departments 
seeks  the  opportunity  to  use  my  experi¬ 
ence.  knowledge  and  managing  abilities 
with  a  group  organization  who  is  willing  to 
reward  his  employees  with  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  advancement  within  the 
group.  I  am  presently  an  Ad  Manager  with 
a  medium  size  daily,  15  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising,  BS  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  40  year  old  family  man  and  an 
honest,  responsible  Christian  man.  Prefer 
Zones  3,4,6.  Box  294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  OR  GENERAL  MANAG¬ 
ER— I  am  looking  for  a  future!  27  years  old, 
10  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  from  metro  to  small  daily.  Ad  Man¬ 
ager.  circulation  promotion  manager,  mar¬ 
keting  research  director,  solid  understand- 
ing  of  all  departments,  much  more. 
Hardworking.  I  will  be  a  benefit  to  your 
paper.  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  ADMINISTRATOR  with 
special  skills  in  marketing  and  promotion 
seeks  association  with  small  to  medium 
sized  publication.  Will  invest.  Box  351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFIT  MINDED,  organized,  experienced 
daily-weekly-shopper  ad  director-general 
manager  desires  move  to  warmer  climate. 
Zones  4,6, 8, 9.  Married,  degree.  30s.  now 
employed  $20,000.  Strong  leader.  Box 
287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  million  dollar 
central  web  plant  wants  new  challenge  in 
non-metro  area.  Newspaper  (daily,  weekly) 
and  printing  production  background. 
Strong  on  editorial  and  creative  services, 
customer  relations,  sales,  planning  and 
administration.  Box  377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIDESIGN 


ART  DIRECTOR.  Heavy  experience  on 
newspaper  and  magazines;  national  and 
international,  including  studio  manage¬ 
ment  of  publication  group.  Box  384,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AUDIOVISUAL 


BROAD  AUDIO-VISUAL  BACKGROUND. 
Write  and  produce  in  film,  video,  sound/ 
slide.  Audio-visual  plant  and  systems  de¬ 
velopment  management  experience.  (3e- 

tree.  Seek  education  or  industry.  Box  279, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  for  February  28,  1976 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONISTS 


SPORTS  CARTOONIST  with  award-winning 
hometown  newspaper  seeking  larger  daily 
in  Zones  8,9.  Can  do  photo,  retouch,  spot 
illustrations  also.  Send  for  samples.  Box 
397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR,  20  years  experience  all 
phases.  Promotion-minded.  A  no  nonsense 
circulator.  Consider  Assistant’s  job.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN.  25  years  experience. 
Employed,  desire  change.  Age  48.  Box 
341,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  Energetic,  am¬ 
bitious  self  starter  with  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  and  metro  dailies  in 
highly  competitive  market  area.  Will  con¬ 
sider  number  2  spot  if  advancement  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  right.  Box  363,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 10  years  ex¬ 
perience  from  carrier  promotion  to  super¬ 
vision  of  division  manager.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Write  Box  383,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  call  (312)  874-1247. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  NEWSPAPER  on  the  coast 
in  Zone  4  and  need  an  experienced  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  or  Retail  Manager,  I’m  your 
man.  I  am  not  looking  for  a  retirement 
spot.  I  am  looking  for  a  growth  position  for 
the  next  20  years.  25  years  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  advertising.  I 
know  the  Newspaper  Business.  Box  394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


BORN-AGAIN  NEWSPAPER  AD  REP. 
Christian  Advertising  Rep  with  15  years 
local  display  experience  seeks  position 
with  Christian  publication  or  Christian- 
owned  newspaper.  Great  copywriting  and 
layout  ability  with  good  selling  back¬ 
ground.  Co-op  Coordinator  School 
Graduate.  Phone  (814)  676-1431  or  write 
J.P.  Blum,  521  Hiland,  Oil  City,  Pa.  16301. 


BEGINNER  desires  entry  level  position  in 
advertising.  BS  degree  marketingyman- 
agement-advertising.  Some  newspaper 
experience.  Ready  to  work,  willing  to  learn. 
Give  me  a  chance.  Box  386,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  PRODUCER— Presently  stymied 
No.  2  man  on  medium/small  daily  with  over 
11  years  experience.  Eager  to  serve  and 

trow  with  promising  challenge.  Box  405, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ATTENTION  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— I’ll 
put  out  a  paper  you  will  be  proud  to  say  you 
publish  and  your  competition  will  envy. 
Looking  for  medium  to  large  size  weekly. 
Experienced  in  weekly  editing^,  radio  news 
and  public  relations.  Box  225,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


REPORTER,  8  years  experience  with  week¬ 
lies,  seeks  general  news  position  with 
medium-large  daily,  prefer  Zone  5.  Also  3 
years  layout,  editing  experience.  Box  281, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WAS  RECENTLY  LAID  OFF  after  working 
6  months  on  a  community  newspaper  near 
Chicago.  I  want  to  begin  anew  on  any  size 
paper  anywhere  in  USA.  I  have  150  pages 
of  samples,  and  a  letter  highly  recom¬ 
mending  me  from  my  former  employer. 
If  you  seek  a  hard-working,  aggressive 
reporter  with  proven  ability,  call  collect: 
Steven  Morgan  (219)  937-2555  after  12 
noon  (CST). 


EDITOR,  Managing  Editor  of  Florida  dailies 
for  15  years  looking  for  new  situation  in 
management  change.  Strong  on  local  con¬ 
tent  and  community  service:  also  experi¬ 
enced  editorial  writing,  page  makeup.  Box 
359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING,  CREATIVE  journalist, 
25,  seeks  writing/editing  slot.  BSJ.  9  years 
part-time  writing,  editing  and  designing 
experience  on  newspapers,  bulletins  and 
booklets.  Box  323,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor  of  12,000  daily  would  be 
asset  as  sports  editor  or  sports  writer  tor 
larger  one  in  Zone  2,  Virginia,  Ohio.  Box 
278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  28,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball/desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement,  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  276, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Highly  skilled  and  experienced  news  pro 
desires  government  reporting  position  on 
city,  county  or  statehouse  beat.  Seeks 
permanent  spot  on  medium  size  or  major 
daily.  Box  141,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  WANT  TO  BE  your  reporter-editor.  Young, 
enthusiastic,  degreed  woman  with  2  years 
on  a  small  daily  ready  to  move  to  some¬ 
thing  better.  Know  cameras  and  darkroom. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  with  15  years  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  publishing  experience  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  Minnesota.  Creative  photog¬ 
rapher.  Published  author.  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  with  wealth 
of  experience  and  excellent  references 
seeks  new  challenges.  Income  secondary. 
Box  258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  STRUGGLES  TO  COPE  generate 
stories  tor  this  reporter/photographer  pre¬ 
pared  at  25  by  AP,  newspapers,  public  re¬ 
lations  for  weekly  or  daily  that  believes 
’’normal”  can  be  news.  Box  319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENTLEWOMAN  reporter-editor,  26,  4 
years  experience,  degree,  desires  job  in 
Zone  1  or  2  writing  human  interest  stories. 
Box  300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  27,  highly 
motivated,  skilled  writer,  college  graduate 
with  editorial  experience  seeks  position 
with  growing  Western  newspaper.  Box  302, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


7  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  female,  seeks  work  in 
Southeast  or  Southwest,  hopefully  in  Gulf 
or  coastal  Zones.  Box  289,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  to  relo¬ 
cate.  2  years  weekly  experience  in  writing. 


Zone 


ig,  photography  and  layout.  Any 
Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  BA  and  wire  service, 
metro  daily  and  broadcast  experience  hit 
by  economic  layoffs  seeks  challenging  of¬ 
fers.  Box  344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  23,  eight  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  40,000  daily.  History  BA, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  sports  desk. 
Box  342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  small  Florida  daily 
seeks  writing  position  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  4  years  experience.  Contact  Dave 
Jovanovic,  (904)  567-5671,  2101  S.  Mar¬ 
ion,  Dade  City,  Fla.  33525. 


NEWS  EDITOR— NO  JIGSAW  JOHN 
Readers  want,  and  deserve,  a  newspaper 
free  of  ”follow-my-finger”  layouts  and 
’’guess  what”  heads.  Presently  employed 
in  a  non-competitive,  permissive  and  un¬ 
productive  newsroom.  Consider  any  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Any  Zone.  Please.  Box 
364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR  OF  MAJOR  SYNDICATE  NOW 
AVAILABLE  AS  CONSULTANT  ON  FEA¬ 
TURES.  BOX  361,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


5  YEARS  in  Illinois  capital  for  UPl.  Politics, 
government,  investigations,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures,  spot  news,  27.  Clips.  Box  362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR,  9  years  in  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Know  all  phases  of  weekly-daily 
production  and  how  to  build  circulation 
with  good  writing  and  visuals.  Awarded, 
degreed,  married.  Want  to  settle  any  area 
any  size  people-oriented  paper,  magazine 
or  publisher.  L.B.,  328  5th  St.  N.E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  30308.  (404)  876-8441. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  28,  1976 


EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY  EDITOR,  28,  J-grad,  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  seeks  challenging  position  with 
daily.  Can  provide  clips,  layouts,  photos 
which  show  I  have  gained  more  experience 
in  2  years  than  other  applicants  have  in  5 
years.  Box  347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  REPORTER,  solid  experience,  MA, 
seek  city  editor  or  other  similar  newspaper 
management  post.  All  replies  answered. 
Box  368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  NEWSWOMAN,  24,  editor/ 
reporter/photographer.  Currently  editing  a 
weekly  offering  no  future.  J-grad  with  polit¬ 
ical  expertise.  Press  aide  to  Congressional 
candidate  10  months.  Can  do  features  but 
prefer  hard  news/news  analysis.  Would  like 
to  work  in  Michigan  or  northern  Ohio.  Clips 
available.  Box  371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  reporter,  23,  seeks  spot  on 
medium-large  daily.  Yale  grad.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  beats,  features.  Box  401, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  31,  seeks  to  return  to  the 
West,  Zones  7,8  or  9.  Features,  breaking 
news,  arts  and  entertainment — I’ve  done  it 
all  and  well.  Clips  and  recommendations 
will  prove  it.  Box  374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  B.S.  .  .  .  just  results.  14  years  experi¬ 
ence  includes  all  phases  of  small  daily  op¬ 
eration;  magazine  writing-photography,  2 
weekly  editorships  and  creating  or  rede¬ 
signing  of  half-dozen  publications.  Now 
group’s  regional  editor  and  editor  of  Sun¬ 
day  news-feature  tabloid  I  created  2  years 
ago.  At  33,  getting  itchy  for  that  one  ever¬ 
lasting  challenge.  Box  379,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  27,  seeks  job  with  medium 
daily.  Experienced  in  electronic  editing, 
hard  news  reporting  and  feature  writing. 
Sociology  and  Journalism  degrees.  Box 
378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  REPORTER/PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  25,  4  years  experience.  BA  degree. 
Now  on  weekly,  would  like  to  work  for  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  EDITOR  on  major  daily  who 
CARES  about  good  writing.  8-year  veteran 
will  go  ANYWHERE  for  opportunity  to  do 
column  with  hustle,  pride,  style.  Box  376, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  33,  degree,  seeks  spot  where  in¬ 
tegrity  matters.  Skilled  in  developing 
young  reporters,  layout.  Now  city  editor, 
mid-size  Midwest  daily.  Box  402,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  1  year 
newspaper,  1  year  magazine  experience, 
seeks  job  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIAN  will  relocate  for  top  report¬ 
ing  job.  5-plus  in  dailies,  magazine.  Public 
Information  now  but  want  news.  J-grad. 
Box  381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR,  30,  I  demand  leads  and  heads 
that  reach  out  and  grab  the  reader,  tight 
writing,  sparkling  makeup  and  besting 
competition  at  every  turn.  Enthusiastic 
and  determined.  Can  instill  same  in  staff. 
Box  391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  54,  seeks  key  job  on  Midwest 
medium  or  small  daily.  Native  of  Midwest 
small  town.  Former  managing  editor  of 
Midwest  small  daily.  Now  in  industry.  AB, 
SDX,  married,  community  leader.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Box  403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIOLOGIST— 3  years  experience  writing 
monthly  feature  and  edit  on  civil  rights, 
education  and  urban  problems.  Published 
in  scholarly  and  general  journals  and 
newspapers.  Seek  research  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  position  with  newspaper  or  magazine. 
BS  Journalism  and  PhD  Sociology.  G. 
Squires,  27  Kellogg Ctr.,  MSU,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich.  48824. 


FREELANCE 


YOUR  MAYOR  or  council  members  may  be 
attending  March  15-16  conference  in 
Washington  sponsored  by  National  League 
of  Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Let  us  provide  first-class  daily  coverage. 
Reasonable  rates,  experienced  staff. 
Seabrook  Communications,  P.O.  Box  838, 
Seabrook,  Md.  20801.  (301)  577-3681. 


YOUR  MAN  IN  EUROPE.  Highly  successful 
writer,  editorial  and  promotion,  retiring  to 
Europe.  Will  devote  myself  to  limited  as¬ 
signments  to  keep  busy.  First  come,  first 
served.  Quality  results  guaranteed.  Box 
382,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


IMAGINATIVE,  CREATIVE  photographer, 
29,  BA,  4  years  experience.  Awards  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Box  357,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
in  letterpress,  offset,  camera  and  plate¬ 
making.  Interested  in  small  to  medium 
daily.  16  years  experience.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


COMMUNICATION  PROFESSIONAL  with 
20  years  public  relations-publication  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEW  SYSTEMS— Engineer 
with  18  years  of  newspaper  experience 
seeks  new  challenge.  A  proven  performer 
in  the  area  of  computer  based  production 
and  editorial  systems.  (215)  252-5269. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


district  in  which  St.  Paul’s  is  situated, 
introduced  House  legislation  to  insure  a 
future  for  the  shrine.  In  November, 


Newsprint  consumption 

It  has  been  estimated  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  1975  was  9.091  million  tons, 
about  1.1  million  less  than  in  1974  or 
about  10.9%.  Just  so  people  don't  get  the 
idea  this  represents  a  10%  drop  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and/or  circulation  vol¬ 
ume,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  conser¬ 
vation  measures  accounted  for  a  saving 
of  about  570.000  tons  or  6%.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  from  the  annual  ANPA  study 
done  by  Dr.  Jon  Udell  (E&P,  Feb.  7, 
page  32).  It  had  been  estimated  previ¬ 
ously  that  conservation  measures  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  500,000  ton  consumption 
reduction  in  1974. 

Everyone  knows  that  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  have  declined  over  the  last  two 
years,  but  no  one  has  guessed  or  re¬ 
searched  how  much  of  it  was  due  to  vol¬ 
untary  reduction  of  circulation  routes. 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  1976  E&P 
Year  Book  indicate  total  daily  circulation 
is  off  about  3.9%  over  a  two-year  period, 
not  as  high  as  had  been  anticipated.  Real 
problems  exist  there,  as  various  experts 
have  testified  in  our  columns,  but  con¬ 
servation  has  accounted  for  a  large  share 
of  that  drop,  in  our  opinion — larger  than 
most  people  will  acknowledge. 

The  ANPA  study  reported: 

“There  is  no  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  size  of  newspaper  and  the  extent 
of  newsprint  conservation.  The  percen¬ 
tage  of  newsprint  savings  in  1975  varied 
from  an  average  of  4.4%  in  cities  of  one 
million  and  over  to  7.4%  in  cities  of 
250,000  to  500.000  population.  Appar¬ 
ently.  medium-sized  newspapers  have 
realized  the  greatest  savings  of  news¬ 
print. 

“A  similar  pattern  was  found  when 
conservation  practices  were  analyzed  by 
circulation  of  the  responding  newspap¬ 
ers.  Newspapers  with  a  circulation  of 
50.000  to  250,000  realized  the  greatest 
savings,  averaging  7.4%  of  their  total 
newsprint  usage  in  1974.  However, 
newspapers  of  less  than  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  had  the  smallest  savings  relative  to 
their  consumption  (average  only  2.5%). 

“The  total  estimated  savings  during 
1975  of  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers  is 
459.000  tons.  If  all  other  users  also  aver¬ 
aged  5.6%  savings,  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  1975  was  reduced  by  570,000 
tons  due  to  conservation  measures 
adopted  during  the  last  two  years. 

“The  major  measures  enacted  by 
newspapers  to  conserve  newsprint  were 
reduction  of  web,  reduction  of  newshole, 
greater  waste  control  efforts,  less  re¬ 
turns,  change  in  format  (number  of  col¬ 
umns),  elimination  of  unprofitable  circu¬ 
lation,  reduction  of  free  distribution, 
tighter  editing,  control  of  press  overruns, 
and  greater  use  of  splicing  and  rewind¬ 
ing. 
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Without  these  conservation  practices, 
newsprint  consumption  would  have  been 
approximately  9.8  million  tons  in  1975. 

“The  newspapers  participating  in  the 
survey  were  asked  to  indicate  their  con¬ 
servation  plans  for  1976.  The  great 
majority  (71%)  anticipate  little  or  no 
change  in  current  practices  during  the 
year  ahead.  Fifteen  newspapers  plan 
some  relaxation  of  current  measures, 
while  162  newspapers  anticipate  addi¬ 
tional  savings.  Given  responses  from  584 
newspapers,  it  appears  that  daily  news¬ 
papers  anticipate  saving  an  additional 
146,000  tons  in  1976.” 

• 

Rocky  supports 
bill  to  restore 
St.  Paul’s  Church 

Both  the  White  House  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Rockefeller  have  joined  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  individuals,  organi¬ 
zations  and  press  groups  expressing 
interest  in  the  Ottinger-Javits  legislation 
to  have  the  National  Park  Service  restore 
and  maintain  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
Eastchester,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y..  as  a  na¬ 
tional  historic  site  and  a  shrine  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

It  was  on  the  village  green  surrounding 
St.  Paul’s  that  the  election  of  1733  was 
held.  John  Peter  Zenger’s  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  of  corrupt  election  practices  there 
involving  the  Royal  Governor  of  New 
York  led  to  Zenger’s  arrest,  trial  and 
subsequent  acquittal  on  charges  of 
seditious  libel. 

St.  Paul’s  was  designated  a  national 
historic  site  on  July  5,  1943  but  the  own¬ 
er,  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  lacked 
funds  to  restore  and  maintain  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  grounds.  The  church  is  willing 
to  donate  both  to  the  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice. 

In  September,  1975,  Representative 
Richard  L.  Ottinger,  from  the  New  York 


Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York  intro¬ 
duced  the  same  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Since  then,  supported  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  National  Newspaper  Association  and 
Editor  &  Publisher,  more  and  more  sup¬ 
port  has  been  building  up. 

About  six  weeks  ago.  Vice  President 
Rockefeller  telephoned  Rep.  Ottinger  to 
get  full  information  about  his  bill  and  to 
express  interest  in  this,  the  nation’s 
bicentennial  year. 

In  the  first  week  of  this  month,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  White  House  also 
made  inquiries,  expressing  interest  and 
raising  hopes  the  President  may  support 
the  legislation. 

Rep.  Ottinger  has  also  held  a  recent 
conversation  with  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Con- 
nally,  associate  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  discuss  the  significance 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  detail  and  to  report  the 
widening  interest  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  insure  preservation  of  the 
shrine. 

Also,  joining  such  organizations  as  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Eastchester  Historical  Society 
are  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America.  The  Girl 
Scouts’  national  council  made  it  an  offi¬ 
cial  project  to  write  to  ask  support  of  the 
legislation  from  Girl  Scout  councils  in 
the  districts  of  all  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  considering  the 
Ottinger  and  Javits  legislation.  In  the 
House,  this  is  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  subcommittee  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  In  the 
Senate,  it’s  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

So  far.  21  Girl  Scout  Councils  have 
voiced  support  of  the  legislation. 

Other  press  organizations  supporting 
the  legislation  include  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  Westchester-Rockland  group  of 
newspapers. 
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•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 

**□  one  year,  $  1 5.00  □  two  years,  $27.00  □  three  years,  $36.00 

•  *E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 

□  1976  edition,  $25.00  per  copy.  □  Bulk  orders  (5  or  more  $22.00  ea . 

No.  Of  Copies 

•  *E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  —Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 
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•Star’s  T-410  Publishing  System  ^ 
Tops  In  Price/Performance 


The  T-410— the  newest  member  of  Tal-Star’s  growing  family 
of  proven  systems  solutions— provides  the  25-160,000 
circulation  paper  with  true  ‘Big  System'  power  at  a  price  it 
can  afford. 

EDITING 

□  Comprehensive  text  editing/copy  manipulation  features 

□  User-defined  queue  structure  and  copy  routing 

□  Automatic  File  maintenance 

□  Full  support  of  up  to  32  on-line  Editing  Terminals 

CLASSIFIED 

□  Full  composition  processing  of  up  to  25,000  ads 

□  Multiple  run  schedules;  multi-column  ad  processing  and 
user-defined  sort  sequence 

□  On-line  correction  processing 

□  Continuous  system  operation  while  outputting  classified. 

WIRE  SERVICE 

□  On-line  capture  and  storage  of  copy  from  high  and/or 
low-speed  wires. 

□  Automatic  posting  to  user-defined  category  directories 

□  Wire  service  monitoring  from  any  VDT 

□  Retrieval  of  copy  by  book  number/slug  name  or 
directory 


PRODUCTION 

□  Field-proven  production  software  currently  operational 
at  over  40  newspapers 

□  Single,  device-independent  mark-up  language,  struc¬ 
tured  in  printer's  terminology 

□  Expanded  copy  manipulation:  butt  slugs;  tabbing  within 
columns;  multi-column  tabbing;  copy  fitting;  etc. 

□  Unrestricted  formatting  capabilities 

□  Full  complement  of  display  ad  patterns 

□  Continuous  processing  of  copy  input  while  outputting 
classified 

BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING 

□  Tal-Star  supplied  business  software— Payroll,  Accounts 
Receivable/Payable,  Circulation,  and  Newsprint  Control 

□  Support  of  user-developed  software  written  in  COBOL, 
FORTRAN,  RPG,  or  ASSEMBLY  language 

□  Fully  integrated  with  Production  processing  on  roll-in/ 
roll-out  basis 

The  T-4 1 0  is  the  ANSWER— not  an  alternative— to  the  broad- 
based  automation  requirements  of  YOUR  PAPER.  For  more 
details  on  the  T-410,  write  or  call: 


TAL-STAR 

Computor  Systoms,  Inc.  Box  T-1000,  Princeton  Junction,  N  J  08550 
Tel  609  •  799-1111 

A  General  Automation  Company 


We’re  giving  the  arts 
a  friendly  lift 


Like  a  healthy  garden,  the  arts  keep  growing  and  producing 
good  things  in  Cincinnati.  So  we  decided  to  sprinkle  some 
praise  on  our  cultivators  —  the  people  in  the  community 
who  work  hard  to  preserve  our  high  standards  of  music, 
dance,  theater,  art  and  literature. 

Co-sponsored  by  a  regional  arts  council,  ACORV*,  and 
named  after  local  art  patrons  J.  Ralph  and  Patricia  Corbett, 
the  1975  Corbett  Awards  honored  outstanding  contributions 
by  individuals,  artists,  organizations  and  businesses. 

The  response  to  the  new  award  program  was  overwhelming, 
with  98  nominations  submitted  by  Post  readers.  Among 
those  nominated  included  a  woman  who  has  spent  20  years 
as  an  art  museum  volunteer;  a  grocery  chain  that  donated 
an  empty  store  to  a  neighborhood  arts  center;  a  black 
woman  who  started  a  local  modern  dance  company;  and 
a  bank  that  sponsors  free  summer  symphony  concerts  in 
the  park. 

More  than  900  Cincinnatians  packed  one  of  the  city's 
largest  ballrooms  to  honor  the  recipients,  each  of  whom 
received  this  modern  sculpture,  designed  by  Cincinnatian 
Tom  Strohmaier. 

At  The  Post,  we  care  about  our  community's  quality 
of  life.  That  includes  the  arts,  too. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


Arts  Council  of  The  Ohio  River  Valley 


